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Amonc the various amiable characteristics of the Melbourne adminis- 

tration, none is more conspicuous than a mean and revengeful spirit— 
minuti 
Semper, et infirmi est animi, exiguique voluptas 
Ultio ;* 

so wrote a poet rarely surpassed in knowledge of the human mind ; and 
never were his words more abundantly verified than in the conduct of 
the men who, unhappily for the country, are now at the head of affairs. 
The Irish Clergy protest against a measure which they and we conceive 
to be ruinous to their branch of the Church ; the Lords reject it—and 
what is the conduct of Lord Melbourne? He leaves the unfortunate 
Clergymen to subsist on charity where they are permitted to subsist at all ! 
They have dared to differ from his opinions ! and for this crime they are 
doomed to suffer the full outpouring of his resentment. It is nothing 
that they have acted from a sense of duty—it is nothing that Lord 
Melbourne compromises the dignity of his own government by tamely 
permitting the daily violence of the laws—the Clergy are persecuted to 
the death; and that is enough for him. The Irish Society, a private 
literary and scientific body, are bold enough to refuse admission to a 
popish bishop. For this transgression against Lord Melbourne’s 
adopted political religion, they are forthwith threatened with the little 








* Juv. Sat. xiii. 189. 
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utmost he can do—the withdrawal of the national grant.* His Lordship 
has now commenced similar operations on this side the Channel. The 
English portion of the United Church has never concealed her detestation 
of his policy. Oxford, in particular, made a stand against him worthy her 
best days—(we mean, not her most prosperous)—days too much like 
those which she appears to be again approaching. The attempt to in- 
trude Popery and schism into her peaceful and holy shades, she has 
met with the spirit that animated her Hough, in the days when liberty 
of conscience, as now, was made the pretext for violating every con- 
scientious obligation. Ministers have found that they dared not, could 
not, compel the University to violate its most solemn constitutional 
vows and pledges; and they accordingly bide their time; and with 
Doctor Burton’s demise it arrives. The vacancy of the Regius Pro- 
fessorship of Divinity is an opportunity not to be lost—it affords an 
opening for the most effectual vengeance. The University may be in- 
sulted by the obtrusion of an obnoxious individual; the well-spring of 
English theology may be tainted, and thus the Church be ruined far more 
effectually than by any aggression on the Establishment ; nay, it were 
far better that the Church should not be established, if that mockery of 
a word only opens a door to assaults like these. Such is Lord Mel- 
bourne’s measure of insolence and injury. We will prove it to be the 
Jatter; that it is the former requires no proof. We will venture to say 
that no one of those Clergymen whom it is the fashion to represent as 
tyrannical, illiberal, and bigoted in the excess, would have ever 
dreamed of appointing a parish clerk or schoolmaster so obnoxious to a 
parish as Dr. Hampden is to the University of Oxford; even although 
no other reason than prejudice could be assigned. We have no hesita- 
tion in saying that the King’s ministers have no right to insult the Uni- 
versity of Oxford by appointing to so responsible a station an individual 
so unacceptable to a vast majority of its members, even though the 
objectors might have no better reason to assign than Martial could allege 
for his dislike of Sabidius. But it could not be conceived that an en- 
lightened body like the University of Oxford could object without some 
sufficient reason. Not only was the appointment an insult to Oxford ; 
it was a primd facie opposition to the pure doctrine of the gospel as 
taught from the Scriptures by the Church of England, of which the 
University must be presumed a competent judge. It was therefore the 
grossest of injuries to the Church itself. The probationers for her 
ministry were, by this appointment, to be schooled in a phantasy, which, 
for want of its resemblance to any thing wherewith we were previously 
acquainted, we must term Hampdenism : a sort of metaphysical specula- 





* The Society have defied Lord Melbourne’s puny vengeance; it will be seen 
whether his Lordship may not think it wiser not to run his head against the public 
sense of liberty and decency. 
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tion, wearing the garb, and employing in some degree the phraseology 
of Christianity, but disclosing at every step the shuffling gait of the 
sceptic, and discovering at every word the dissonance of its language 
and its ideas. 

The theology which will be taught to the gremials of Oxford from the 
Regius Chair of Hampdenism may be comprised in the following 
propositions, 

1. That Scripture contains no doctrines (e.g. “ by faith ye are 
saved,” is only so many letters, so much ink on so much paper ; believe 
it how you will, or believe it not at all, it makes no difference.) 

2. That St. Paul’s writings consist of mingled chaff and wheat; and 
that the office of Hampdenism is, to winnow these apart; (e. g. “ chil- 
dren, obey your parents in all things: for this is well pleasing unto the 
Lord:” here we have employed Dr. Hampden’s fan; as we are 
beginners, we are not quite sure whether we have used the instrument 
rightly ; certain it is, that on our application of it, the words in Italics 
flew off with so much readiness that we have no doubt they are chaff.) 

3. That no consequence, however legitimately deduced, from Scrip- 
ture, is any part of Revelation, (e. g. ‘‘ The Word was God.” “The 
Word was made flesh.” We must not conclude from this that God 
assumed the human nature. According to the Hampdenic philosophy, 
the doctrine of the Incarnation is no part of revealed truth.) 

4. That Socinians are Christians—that they do not really differ in 
religion from other Christians! that the Trinity may be believed or not. 
(Not but that Dr. Hampden does acknowledge that there is some 
kind of Trinity.) 

5. That religion has no more connexion with morals than it has with 
the London University ; that this supposed connexion is a mere 
crotchet of Pythagoras, sifted through the brain of Plato; and though 
this may seem startling to plain people, who remember that, in the 
Apostolic Epistles particularly, these things are so interwoven as to seem 
inseparable, yet that this persuasion is purely imaginary; the 
Hampdenic fan, as we have already seen, separating the chaff from the 
wheat with the greatest nicety ; and if any stubborn objector allege 
Jam i. 27, “Pure reticion and undefiled before God and the 
Father is tu1s; To visiIr THE FATHERLESS AND WIDOWS IN THEIR 
AFFLICTION, AND TO KEEP HIMSELF UNSPOTTED FROM THE WORLD ;” let 
such an one remember that “ properly speaking, Scripture contains no 
doctrines,” according to Prop. 1.; and that it is useless to allege dead 
letters against the living truths of Hampdenism. Further, that infidels 
have “ unanswerably” shown that morality is derived from the light of 
nature, and even from the light of Atheism. 

6. That the commonly received idea that what is oldest in theology 
is best, is a very gross mistake. That “in fact, the reverse of it is 
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much nearer to the truth.”* In other words, what is nearest to Dr. 
Hampden is nearest to the truth. 

7. That transubstantiation is not contrary to reason. 

If on these subjects we speak somewhat ironically, we speak no less 
sadly; we have said nothing above but what is contained in Dr. 
Hampden’s speculations, when forced to their legitimate conclusions ; 
and, in some ‘cases, no more than what he has himself said in terms. 
The vehicle which the Doctor has chosen for the conveyance of most 
of them is certainly a circumstance not calculated to abate alarm; they 
are promulgated in Lectures instituted “ to confirm and establish the 
christian faith, and to confute all heretics and schismatics, upon the 
divine authority of the holy Scriptures—upon the authority of the 
writings of the primitive fathers as to the faith and practice of the pri- 
mitive church—upon the Divinity of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ—upon the Divinity of the Holy Gospel—upon the Articles of 
the christain faith, as comprehended in the Apostles’ and Nicene 
Creeds.”+ A writer who could pervert such an occasion to loosen the 
foundations and evaporate the substance of “the christian faith”—to 
represent “ heretics” as Christians—who could confine “the divine 


authority of the holy Scriptures” to a mere detail of facts—who 
could affirm that ‘‘ the authority of the writings of the primitive fathers” 
was the less for their being primitive—who could confute the opponents 
of the Nicene Creed, by affirming that it is founded on notions un- 


philosophical and unscriptural, WHICH THERE 18 NO NECESSITY FOR 
BELI£VING:{ such a writer, we say, as this, is manifestly capable of 
perverting his most responsible office into a medium for unteaching 
every thing which that office requires him to confirm and extend. And 
if it be said, as we have heard Dr. Hampden’s friends say, that his 
views are misinterpreted, and that he does not mean half that has been 
made out of them, still we ask, is it fit that a man should occupy the chair 
of the teacher, who is incapable of conveying his own ideas without being 
universally misunderstood? His Lectures are obscure enough, we 
grant; and this might result, not from absence of clearness in the 
writer, but from obtuseness in our mental vision; but if our optics be 
defective, not surely those of a large majority in the University of 
Oxford, who, if Dr. Hampden’s advocates represent him rightly, can 
reflect no credit on the liberal and logical education they have enjoyed. 








* Bampton Lectures, Lect. VIII. p. 357. 

+ Terms of Canon Bampton’s Will. 

t “This is the view which I take, not only of our Articles at large, but in particular, 
of the Nicene and Athanasian Creeds, as they stand in our Ritual, or are adopted into 
our Articles. If it be admitted that the notions on which their several expressions are 
founded, are both unphilosophica! and unscriptural ; it must be remembered that they do 
not impress those notions on the Faith of the Christian, as matters of affirmative belief!!! 
—Bampton Lectures, p. 378. 
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We proceed to illustration. The author of the Elucidations has 
done much for us in this way. From him, and from the Bampton Lec- 
tures, we select the following passages, which we arrange under the 
heads of the propositions above : 


1&2. It is evident, I think, from the inquiry which I have been pursuing, 
on the whole, as well as more immediately from the preceding observations, 
that the doctrinal statements of religious truth, have their origin in the prin- 
ciples of the HUMAN intellect (!'!) Strictly to speak, in the Scripture itself there 
are no doctrines. What we read there is matter of fact: either fact nakedly 
set forth as it occurred; or fact explained and elucidated by the light of 
inspiration cast upon it. It will be thought, perhaps, that the Apostolic 
Epistles are an exception to this observation. If any part of Scripture contains 
doctrinal statements, it will, at any rate, be supposed to be the epistolary, 
But even this part, if accurately considered, will not be found an exception. 
No one perhaps will maintain, that there is any new truth of Christianity set 
forth in the Epistles; any truth, I mean, which does not presuppose the whole 
truth of human salvation by Jesus Christ, as already determined and com- 
plete. The Epistles clearly imply that the work of salvation is done. They 
repeat and insist on its most striking parts; urging chiefly on man, what 
remains for him to do, now that Christ has done all that God purposed in behalf of 
man before the foundation of the world. Let the experiment be fairly tried : 
let the inveterate idea, that the Epistles are the doctrinal portion of Scripture, 
be for a while banished from the mind: and let them be read simply as the 
works of our fathers in the faith—of men who are commending us rather to 
the love of Christ, than opening our understanding to the mysteries of Divine 
knowledge (!!!) and, after such an experiment, let each decide for himself, 
whether the practical, or the theoretic view of the Epistles is the correct one. 
For my part, L cannot doubt but that the decision will be in favour of the 
practical character of them. The speculating theologian will perhaps answer, 
by adducing text after text from an Epistle, in which he will contend that 
some dogmatic truth, some theory, or system, or peculiar view of divine truth, 
is asserted. But “ what is the CHAFF to the wheat?” I APPEAL FROM THE 
LOGICAL CRITICISM OF THE APOSTLE’S WORDS, TO THEIR APOSTOLICAL SPIRIT 
— FROM PAUL PHILOSOPHISING TO PAUL PREACHING, AND ENTREATING, 
AND PERSUADING; and I ask whether it is likely that an Apostle would 
have adopted the form of an epistolary communication, for imparting mys- 
terious propositions to disciples, with whom he enjoyed the opportunity of 
personal intercourse, and to whom he had already “ declared the whole counsel 
of God ;” whether in preaching Christ he would have used a method of com- 
municating truth, which implies some scientific application of language,—an 
analysis, at least, of propositions into their terms,—in order to its being 
rightly understood? And I further request it may be considered, whether it 
was not by such a mode of inference from the Scripture-language as would 
convert the Epistles into textual authorities on points of controversy, that the very 
system of the ScHOLastic THEOLOGY was erected—Bampton Lectures, pp. 
373—375. 

38. “No conclusions of human reasoning, HOWEVER CORRECTLY DEDUCED, 
HOWEVER LOGICALLY sound, are properly RELIGIOUS TRUTHS, or such as strictly 
and necessarily belong to human salvation through Christ.”—Observ. p. 8.— 
Elucidations, p. 6. 


4. “In religion, properly so called, few CHRISTIANS, if any—I speak of 
course of pious minds—really differ. All acknowledge, with nearly unanimous 
assent, I believe, the great original facts of the Bible. . . . When I look at the 
reception by the UNITARIANS both of the Old and New Testament, I cannot, for 
my part, strongly as I dislike their theology, deny to those who ucknowledge this 
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basis of divine facts the name of CuristTians.”—Observ. p. 19.*—Elucidations, 


“Tn truth, I say, it [theological opinion] ought not to exist (!!!) Theological 
py ana as necessarily mixed up with speculative knowledge, ought not to be 
the bond of union of any christian society, or a mark of discrimination between 
Christian and Christian”(! !!)—Observ. p. 21.t—Ibid. p. 9. 

5. His [Aristotle’s ] writings being long lost to the world soon after his death, 
the more established system of PLATO maintained its ground on this, as on other 
points of philosophy. This system, which was chiefly an expansion and adjust- 
ment ef the PYTHAGOREAN speculations, perpetuated jthat mystical form in 
which the great master had delighted to invest his theories. According to the 
Platonic doctrine, morality was based on immutable speculative principles, 
the abstract species, the real constituents, according to his view, of every 
thing denominated good. This was to take morality out of the sphere of man’s 
moral nature, and place it in a kind of philosophical pietism. He rejected, 
accordingly, the notion, that man was the “measure” of moral excellence, 
and admitted no standard of human perfection below that of the Deity 
himself. His religion and his morality following the Pythagorean train of 
thought with little variation, coincided in the maxim, that the business of man 
was the Imitation of God. Thus was the confusion of ethical and theological 
truth begun in that method of philosophy, which first obtained the sanction of 
the Christian Church. The principle of the Imitation of God, so elevating in 
its conception, and so accordant with the language of Scripture, being found in the 
volumes of philosophy, a precedent was established for conjoining the two 
classes of teuth in one promiscuous speculation— Bampton Lectures, pp. 
270, 271. 

“ We find Moral Philosophy among ourselves consigned rather to the pulpit 
than to the chair of the Professor. ... . It may be enough to refer to the 
moral and metaphysical discussions of Samuel Clarke, as contained in his 
Sermons at the Boyle Lecture, and to the Moral Philosophy of Butler, as 
delivered in his Sermons at the Rolls’ Chapel. It appears indeed that Paley’s 
views of moral science were originally developed in the same form. A cir- 
cumstance which has strengthened the prejudice against an independent moral 
philosophy is the fact that the great deistical writers of our country, as Shaftes- 
bury and Bolingbroke, set themselves to the proof of the independence of 
ethics on religion; whilst Cudworth and Clarke, and others have vindicated 
the intimate connexion between theological and ethical principles. .. . . 
Both Shaftesbury and Bolingbroke have shown, and 1 THINK UNANSWERABLY, 
that the principles of morality are founded in our nature, INDEPENDENTLY OF 
ANY SYSTEM OF RELIGIOUS BELIEF, and are in fact obligatory even on THE 
ATHetst.”—M. L. p. 15—18.—Elucidations, p. 38. 

6. Let us inquire then, in the first instance, into that principle of the Scho- 
lastic Theology :—that whatever is originally established as a point of doctrine, 
is therefore true; whatever has subsequently arisen, is corrupt:—and let us 
see, whether it has not had a considerableinfluence in producing that confusion 
of thought, which we find existing on the subject of Dogmatic Theology. 

Justly to examine this principle, however, let us take it as it is stated by the 
great authority on this point, Vincent of Lirins; according to whom the test of 
orthodoxy is; that a doctrine should have been believed in all places, and in 
all times, and by all men; and any doctrine accordingly which does not bear 
these marks of catholicity, must be heretical— Bampton Lectures, p. 354. 

If we go back to the primitive age of Apostles and Evangelists, the acknow- 
ledged inspired teachers of our religion, who received their instructions by 





® We should like to know where Dr. Hampden met with an Unitarian who received 
the Old and New Testaments,—that is, the whole of them. We never even heard of 
the phenomenon in question. 

t We should have thought that this ought to be the only mark of discrimination. 
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the hearing of the ear and the seeing of the eye, and the handling of the Word 
of Life, and to whom God spoke in the thoughts of their hearts ; there can be 
no doubt that the principle holds to the fullest extent. To doubt it then, is to 
raise a question, whether there has been a case of inspiration, or to what extent 
inspiration may be regarded as a ground of authority. Assuming, however, that 
there is a clear case of inspiration established in regard to our sacred Books,— 
that they are a complete volume of inspiration,—and that this inspiration extends 
to all matters pertaining to the kingdom of God, which we are concerned to 
know,—it follows, that whatever is recorded in those books is indisputably 
true; and that nothing independent of these books, or not taken from them, 
can possess the same authority,—not to say in degree only, but even in kind. 
Vor this is divine truth; whatever is distinct from it, is human. So that, in the 
history of doctrines, when we look to their scriptural source, we may affirm, 
that whatever is first is true, whatever is of a subsequent period is corrupt. 

But, the moment that we step out of this sacred inclosure, the maxim 
proves to us a most fallacious guide. In fact, the reverse of it is much nearer 
to the truth.—_ Bampton Lectures, pp. 356, 357. 

In no point is the prodigious influence which the Scholastic Philosophy has 
had on the world more apparent, than in this particular article [-Transub- 
stantiation.] Antecedently to experience, we might have regarded it as 
impossible that a doctrine so abstruse,—so remote from religion when viewed 
in its source,—not appealing to any sentiment of the heart,—not captivating 
the judgment by the sublimity of its conception,—should have become a corner- 
stone of faith to a large proportion of the christian world. I do not speak 
of its absurdity ; for it is clearly not absurd, if, by that expression, we mean 
its inconsistency with reason, It is, on the contrary, perfectly consistent with 
reason, if we grant the hypotheses in philosophy on which it is founded. And 
even in those hypotheses themselves, there is nothing intrinsically absurd.— 
Ibid. pp. 338, 339. 


Such is the character of the instruction which is now to be imparted 
to the young probationers for the ministry of the Church of England 
from the Divinity Chair of Oxford. It is, undoubtedly, objectionable 
enough; but, probably, the evil will not rest here. Our readers may 
remember that, about seven years since, we reviewed with pleasure 
an able and orthodox volume of ‘‘ Parochial Sermons,” by this same 
Dr. Hampden. At the time when that volume was published, 
Mr. Blanco White was a sound divine of the Church of England. He 
is now a Socinian. On his road from orthodoxy to that absurd and 
inconsistent creed, he passed through the identical limbus which Dr. 
Hampden is now traversing. For the observation of this curious and 
alarming fact we are indebted to the acuteness of the author of 
“‘ Elucidations.”” He quotes from the Bampton Lectures the following :— 


“There can be no rational doubt that man is in a degraded, disad- 
vantageous condition,—that Jesus Christ came into the world in the mercy of 
God to produce a restoration of man,—that he brought life and immortality to 
light by his coming—that he died on the cross for our sins, and rose again for 
our justification,—that the Holy Ghost came by his promise to abide with his 
Church, miraculously assisting the Apostles in the first institution of it, and 
ever since that sealek launniibe with the hearts of believers. These and other 
truths connected with them are not collected merely from texts or sentences of 
Scripture, they are parts of its records. Infinite theories” [that is, it would 
appear, such as the doctrines of the Trinity, Incarnation, Atonement, &c. ] 
“ may be raised upon them ; but these theories, whether true or false, leave the 
facts where they were.”—B. L. p. 390.—P. 3. 
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On which it is remarked— 


Let it not be thought invidious, if recourse is again had to the writings of 
professed Socinians, by way of illustrating the unguarded nature of Dr. E.’s 
statements. It is not at all hereby insinuated that he himself agrees with 
them in their peculiar errors; but it is necessary that a Christian Universit 
should have some safeguard against Socinians sheltering themselves iabied. 
and using the authority of Dr. H., which in the present state of his published 
teaching they might well do, were they inclined,—a safeguard, on the other 
hand, lest unlearned hearers, unintentionally, and from the fulness of their con- 
fidence in Dr. H., find themselves precipitated into the depths of that heresy 
which antiquity calls “a god-denying apostasy.’ 

The author already quoted, in a work published before he discovered his 
own Socinianism, introduces a pattern character speaking thus on his death-bed, 
“TI believe in God the Creator of this world as my Father. I believe his 
moral character (for in regard to his relations to man I cannot find a better 
expression) to be that which Jesus Christ his Son in the sublimest sense has 
revealed to the world. I also believe in his ‘ Spirit’ which helpeth our infir- 
mities; for ‘it is God who worketh in us both to will and to do of his good 
pleasure ;’ not to save us from working, but to aid us in working out our sal- 
vation with fear and trembling.”— Second Travels of an Irish Gentleman, vol. ii. 
p- 206. p 7 e 

This author has since confessed, that at the time of writing this he 
was really a Unitarian or Socinian, though he had not yet brought home 
the fact to himself. Now, on recurring to the extract above quoted, p. 8, 
beginning, “ There can be no rational doubt,” &c., is it not plain that we have a 
right to demand from Dr. H. some line of separation between him and the 
above-cited author ?— Elucidations, pp. 18, 19. 

The University has the right to make the demand! How it will be 
answered remains to be seen. Dr. Hampden’s conduct since his ap- 
pointment has been odious as that of the party to which he owes his 
elevation. In every instance wherein he has the opportunity, he has 
made himself judge in his own cause; a circumstance which revolts 
every feeling of justice, decency, and honour: while it shows his own 
distrust of its intrinsic merits. No doubt, all that is possible will be 
done to neutralise the poison. The University have shown their sense 
of the indignity in every way consistent with respect and loyalty to 
a monarch whose name and prerogative have been so grossly abused by 
his unprincipled officials. The Bishops, doubtless, will mark their sense 
of the appointment by substituting the Lectures of the Margaret 
Professor as the qualification for orders. But much more must be done. 
The great, the ony danger to the Church is in the supineness of her 
members. Let them act vigorously, and under Providence, all is safe. 
They are shaking themselves from their slumber. The Clergy, dis- 
gusted and alarmed, are pressing to the throne with petitions against 
the statute of premunire, as applied by 25 Hen. VIII. And the time 
has, as yet, permitted but little to be done, yet does that little afford 
high encouragement. Can it be thought that, if the Church had 
remained silent under this indignity, so unobjectionable a man as 
Dr. Longley would have succeeded to the Bench? We look upon the 
appointment of Dr. Hampden not only as a deliberate insult to the 
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Church, but as a feeler on the part of Lord Melbourne of how much 
she would endure. He finds the experiment will not bear repetition— 
at least, not yet. 

But let not the elevation of Dr. Longley pacify Churchmen, and make 
them feel secure. THE ENEMIES OF THE CHURCH HAVE ITS HIGHEST 
APPOINTMENTS IN THEIR HANDS; whatever temporary use they may 
make of this power, it is surely not for Churchmen to slight the fact. 
Nay, the statute of 25 Hen. VIII. is written in blood, and too foul to 
bear the light of the present day. Can any thing be more infamous 
than that a Dean and Chapter, for refusing to elect, or that a Bishop, for 
refusing to consecrate a Socinian, infidel, or otherwise objectionable 
person, should be liable to forfeiture of goods, imprisonment during 
pleasure, and deprivation of the rights of a citizen? What would be said, 
if such a statute could be enforced against dissenters? We should 
indeed hear of persecution! and we trust, not the noisiest dissenter in 
the realm would exclaim more loudly against it than ourselves. All 
the “grievances” of the dissenters combined are ludicrous in com~ 
parison with this. If these are the kind of privileges which are to 
distinguish the ‘* Established Church,” all we can say is, the sooner it 
ceases to be established, the better. Let the public petition earnestly 
for the repeal of this disgraceful statute. The public, we say—not 
Churchmen alone ; for we would not be so illiberal as to deprive the 
dissenters (whose respect for the rights of conscience is so notorious) of 
their share in a work of justice. Let Churchmen add the prayer, that 
the King would be pleased to be advised in ecclesiastical appointments 
by the Bishops, or by his faithful Convocation, instead of by ministers, 
who may be Papists, and are anythingarians. The restitution of the 
last-mentioned right is, at all events, indispensable. We trust it will 
be granted. It cannot, of course, if it is not asked: but if generally 
sought, we are satisfied it would not be refused. Give us THE Con- 
vocation ; and let the enemies of Reticion keep their Melbournes, 
O’Connells, Russells, and as many more of the same class as they 
please. 


Arr. II.—Six Months of a Newfoundland Missionary’s Journal, from 
February to August, 1835. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1836. 
8vo. Pp. 264. 


Tuts is one of the most interesting and affecting volumes we have 
ever read. It is a narrative of a Missionary Archdeacon’s visitation 
through the almost desolate island committed to his charge, and well 
illustrates the hardships, the cares, the encouragements, and the value 
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of the missionary. If the book had no other merit than that of making 
the reader better acquainted with Newfoundland and its inhabitants, it 
would well repay the perusal; but however great the interest with 
which we follow Archdeacon Wix through the toils and dangers of his 
journey, it fades in comparison before the moral charm which pervades 
the work, and the impressive practical lesson which his facts convey. 

Travelling over the snow in Newfoundland is less difficult in the 
month of March than walking over land at any other season of the 
year. The Archdeacon, therefore, attended by his guide, and carrying 
a knapsack, in which were fourteen pounds’ weight, left St. John’s, 
Feb. 17th. They soon missed their way ; but by observing the juniper, 
or larch trees, whose branches always point to the east, they regained 
their path some time after dark, and reached the house of a respectable 
planter, on the south shore of Conception Bay, at ten o’clock. Next day 
he crossed through the “slob ice,” which was very thick in Conception 
Bay, four leagues in three hours, to Port de Grave. 


It may give some idea of the difficulty of communication in the winter, even 
in the neighhourhood of St. John’s, if I state here that gentlemen at Port de 
Grave had not seen a St. John’s newspaper for a month, when I arrived amongst 
them; and that in Trinity Bay, I found that the sum of forty shillings had been, 
on a late occasion, demanded, and twenty-five shillings actually paid, tor the 
casual conveyance of a single letter over land by one of the cross-country 
guides.— P. 17. 


From this time the Archdeacon’s journal presents a succession of 
hardships. Sometimes he obtained the luxury of a bed; more frequently 
he had to share with the poor inhabitants the miserable accommodation 
afforded by their “ tilts,” or winter huts. 


Every hole and corner in the cabin which I first visited in Placentia Bay, 
that was not taken up by the human inmates, being occupied by pigs, ducks, 
fowls, sheep, or dogs, I was glad to find a more roomy and a cleaner retreat in 
another tilt; here, though the door did not close by at least a foot, to prevent 
the inconvenience of smoke, which is almost universal in these winter houses, 
I sat upon a chest until dawn.—Pp. ¢7, 28. 

One tilt was visited by me in this island, the dimensions of which were only 
twelve feet by ten, and I found living in it a man and his wife,—the master and 
mistress of the house,—two married daughters with their hushands and children, 
amounting, in all, to fifteen souls !—P. 54. 


To add to the discomfort, these tilts are constantly filled with wood 
smoke, the pungency of which is well expressed by the epithet given to 
it by the inhabitants, “‘ cruel steam,” and from the mode of their con- 
struction they are very liable to take fire. 


My eyes, which have been much tried by the glare of the sun upon the snow, 
and by the cutting winds abroad, are further tried within the houses by the 
quantity of smoke, or * cruel steam,” as the people emphatically and correctly 
designate it, with which every tilt is filled. The structure of the winter tilt, 
the chimney of which is of upright studs, stuffed or “ stogged ” between with 
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moss, is so rude, that in most of them in which I officiated the chimney has 
caught fire once, if not oftener, during the service. When a fire is kept up, 
which is not unusual all night long, it is necessary that somebody should sit up, 
with a bucket of water at hand, to stay the progress of these frequent fires; an 
old gun-barrel is often placed in the chimney corner, which is used as a syringe, 
or diminutive fire-engine, to arrest the progress of these flames; or masses of 
snow are placed on the top of the burning studs, which, as they melt down, 
extinguish the dangerous element. The chimneys of the summer-houses in 
Fortune Bay are better fortified against the danger, being lined within all the 
way up with a coating of tin, which is found to last for several years.—Pp. 64, 65. 


Even this wretched accommodation could not always be obtained, 
and the travellers were sometimes obliged to pass their nights in the 
open air. 


The snow being at least ten feet deep, a rude shovel is first cut out of the 
side of some standing tree, which is split down with a wedge made for the 
purpose. Snow does not adhere to wood as it does to an iron shovel, con- 
sequently a wooden shovel is preferable for the purpose of shovelling out the 
snow. The snow is then turned out for the space of eight or ten feet square, 
according to the number of the company which requires accommodation. 
When the snow is cleared away quite to the ground, the wood is laid on the 
ground for the fire. About a foot of loose snow is left in the cavern round the 
fire. On this the spruce or fir branches, which break off very easily when bent 
hastily back downwards, are laid all one way, featherwise, with the lower part 
of the bough upwards, Thus the bed is made. Some of these boughs are also 
stuck upright on the snow against the wall of snow by the side of the cavern, 
and a door or opening is left in the wall of snow for the bringing in during the 
night the birch-wood for burning, which is piled up in heaps close by for the 
night’s supply, that any who may be awake during the night may bring it in as 
it is required. ere the traveller lies with no covering from the weather, or 
other shelter than the walls of snow on each side of his icy cavern and 
surrounding trees may supply. Of course as the laborious exercise during the 
day is sufliciently heating, and he is unwilling unnecessarily to increase his 
burden, he has no great coat or cloak for wrapping up at night. A yellow fungus 
which grows on the wich-hazel supplies tinder to the Indian, who is never 
without flint and steel, and he is remarkably expert in vibrating moss and dry 
leaves and birch bark rapidly through the air in his hands, which, soon after the 
application of a spark, ignite and make a cheerful blaze. One who passes a 
night in the woods in the winter must halt by four P.M., for by the time the 
hole in the snow is dug, and a sufficient number of trees are felled, and cut up 
to serve for the supply of fuel for the night, it will have become dark.— 
Pp. 90—92. 


Among other inconveniences of this kind of winter travelling, the 
difficulty of procuring water is not inconsiderable. 


At this season, if a lake or rivulet chance to be near your resting place, it is, 
in all probability, protected from invasion by so thick a coat of ice that it would 
require some hours’ labour with a hatchet to get at it. A draught of water, 
obtained at such a price of labour, to guides already overwearied with carrying 
his burden and hewing his wood, a humane man would relish as little as Sir 
Philip Sydney would have relished a selfish draught at Zutphen, or David from 
the well at Bethlehem. (2 Sam. xxiii. 15—17.) I contented myself, therefore, 
with water supplied by snow melted by the smoky fire. This water, together 
with the wind, had the effect of parching and ueiies my swollen lips to such 
a degree, that, when on getting out of the country on the 10th, I again saw my 
face, after an interval of eight days, in a piece of broken glass, I had some 
dificulty in recognising my own features.— Pp. 104, 105. 
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In travelling over the deep snow, it is often necessary to wear rackets 
er snow shoes, which add much to the fatigue and pain of a traveller 
who is unaccustomed to them. 


Being thirty-three inches in length, and eighteen inches broad, and weighing 
each of them twenty ounces, even before they are saturated with wet, they 
occasioned me many falls and disasters. This was especially the case in 
descending very steep hills, or going upon the thin ice of Long Pond, which 
broke in under our weight. The water, which had collected to the depth of a 
foot or a foot and a half on the top of ice of some of the large lakes, had its 
own coat of ice, and although the safety of the traveller is not endangered by 
the weakness of this upper ice, his expedition is very much impeded.—P. 90. 


The difficulties of the traveller were rather increased than lessened 
when the season became milder, and the thaw commenced. 


Monday, April 13.—Started over the rotten ice, which let me through once, 
as I leaped from pen to pen. Weut to Conne Head, across Conne River, 
where the water was nearly knee-deep, upon the ice to Jean Michael’s wigwam, 
and waited there for low tide that we might walk on the beach. At Brand's 
Point, we crossed the nick through the woods, and over barrens to Little River, 
which we had to ford, high as our waists, and reached the winter house of a 
man who in the summer lived at Grand Jervis. There I slept. 

Tuesday 14.—Up at three, a.m. [I had a very bad walk of ten miles down 
Little River, partly hopping from one pen of ice to another, and partly wading 
through the deep water round the points. To escape one or two of these points, 
I rafted myself upon pieces of floating ice down the stream.—Pp. 110, 111. 


In the beginning of April the Archdeacon and his two guides were all 
attacked with snow blindness. To add to their misfortunes, their 


provisions were just out. On the 8th they divided their last portion 
of bread dust and crumbs, the whole amounting to not more than two 
biscuits. It was determined, therefore, to return to a spot where they 
had buried a quantity of venison. 


A black gauze veil, which I had kept over my eyes when the sun was at its 
height, and the resolution to which I adhered of not rubbing my eyes, had pre- 
served me, perhaps, from suffering so much from sun-blinduess as my companions. 
Maurice Louis, the Indian, would open his eyes now and then to look at my 
compass ;—we could not see for fog more than 100 yards; he would fix on 
some object as far as the eye could reach, and then shut his eyes again, when I 
would lead him up to it. On reaching it he would open his eyes again, and we 
would, in the same manner, take a fresh departure. It was literally a case in 
which the blind was leader to the blind. —Pp. 102, 103. 

We have extended our extracts much beyond what we had proposed ; 
but, in truth, the whole narrative is so full of interest, and the occur- 
rences and labours of each day are related in so simple and unpretending 
a manner, that it is difficult to select. To bring the Archdeacon’s toils 
and dangers to a close, we may state, that on the 27th of July, a 
schooner in which he was returning, was met by a cutter which had 
been fitted up and dispatched in quest of him by his wife and friends 
at St. John’s, who, having heard nothing of him for three months, 
entertained very serious apprehensions for his safety. On the 4th of 
August he rejoined his friends. 
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In a country where travelling is so difficult, and the population so 
thinly scattered, the spiritual destitution of the settlers must be lamen- 
table. On this subject the Archdeacon’s journal abounds with anecdotes 
and facts of the highest interest. It is a valuable testimony to the 
civilising, or, we should say, the humanizing influence of religion. In 
a few spots, where the miserable inhabitants were living without God 
and without hope, the picture of depravity and degradation is appalling. 
These, however, are happily the exceptions. More commonly we find 
that the good seed which had been sown in the hearts of the first settlers, 
had continued, with God's blessing, to be fruitful through successive 
generations, even under the most unfavourable circumstances. <A few 
simple anecdotes our readers will thank us for extracting. We may 
add that they bear a valuable testimony to the efficacy of creeds, 
catechisms, and forms of prayer, in preserving the faith alive in the 
absence of all the ordinary means of religious instruction. 


Saturday, February 21.—This day was spent in visiting the people of New 
Harbour, and the adjoining settlement of Dildo Cove, with Charles Elford, the 
lay-reader, who has, for some years, been employed under the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel. The church of St. George’s, New Harbour, which 
was opened for divine service in 1815, is neat, and in a very picturesque 
situation. It had been decently painted last summer, through Mr. Bullock’s 
exertions. I gave notice of my intention of administering the holy communion 
in it on 

Sunday 22. (Sexagesima Sunday) There were fourteen communicants after 
morning service at church, and I also administered the same sacrament to an 
aged person, a man of seventy-seven, in his own house, who remembered the 
French being in Trinity Bay in 1766. I held two full services, baptized two 
children at church, and one in private. As there was no stove in the church 
which could be lighted, and the weather was exceedingly cold, we suffered much 
during the service. After the two services I walked to Dildo Cove, by a church- 
path made by the people, which is very creditable to the devotional feeling of 
the settlers. Here the weather detained me at the house of Samuel Pretty, a 
respectable old planter. It was delightful to hear this old churchman contrast, 
with gratitude, the spiritual condition of the people in this part of the island 
now, with what it was when he first came out from Chard, in Somersetshire, 
sixty years ago:—“It is bad enough now, Sir; but then, twelve months and 
twelve months would pass without our hearing a word of a book, or any talk 
about a church.” New Harbour and Dildo Cove are places which present fine 
scenery to the admirer of nature; yet I learned that, before Mr. Pretty came 
thither, they had been the scenes of some very savage murders, into which, 
such was the imperfect state of the magistracy of Newfoundland at that period, 
no inquiry whatever was made.*—Pp. 20—22. 

Was up before day-light, and after full service, administered the holy com- 





* About fifty years ago a man was condemned at St. John’s, Newfoundland, for a 
most savage murder, but no one could be found to carry the sentence of the law into 
effect. The commandant of the troops was applied to, but declined to interfere; and the 
murderer would probably have escaped, but for the late Lord Exmouth, who then com- 
manded a frigate on that station, and who landed a party of marines to conduct the 
execution. The day was most tempestuous, and just before the criminal was executed, he 
looked up and said, “{f any thing could reconcile a man to going out of the world, it 
would be such a day as this.” 
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munion to this respectable old planter, who had for many years been desiring 
such an opportunity.— Pp. 39, 40. 

I was much struck here with the homely, but touching remark of one R.W., 
in whose house I had officiated :—“ Ah! Sir, if any of us be sick or sore, there 
is NO One near to visit us, or to care for our souls.” —P. 46. 

The style of singing here, as well as at Piper’s Hole, gratified me much. | 
read the prayers from a fine 8vo. Prayer-Book, of the “ Prayer Book and Homily 
Society,” presented to old Mr. Hollett, by the Reverend Charles Norman, 
Manningtree, Essex, April 1834. This generous individual Hollett has never 
seen; but his name had been mentioned to Mr. Norman by a servant, whose 
brother, a fisherman in Newfoundland, had been in the habit of attending 
Mr. Hollett’s reading of the church service on the Lord’s Day, in his house on 
Sound Island; and Mr. Hollett has, for some time, received from him a packet 
of books each year. These he is humbly endeavouring to make instrumental 
to the spiritual improvement of his neighbourhood, and his efforts, I should say, 
judging from the demeanour of the congregation which I was gratified to meet 
at his house—and their response, and the manner in which they join in the 
psalmody, have been blessed by God's Holy Spirit.—Pp. 48, 49. 

I lost no time, on my arrival at Chick’s, in assembliug fourteen persons, from 
his and the adjoining tilts, to full service; and after some very seasonable 
refreshment, slept soundly, on a bed which my kind hostess had spread by the 
fire upou the floor for me. She begged me to send her some books, observing, 
“T am fond of church books; a neighbour of mine ‘faults’ the Church 
Catechism in his talk, sir; but to my belief, though I am no scholar, there is 
not like to be a better.”— Pp. 59, 60. 

Here I met I. W., an old man from Sturminster, in Dorset, who reads the 
church prayers to his neighbours on the Lord’s Day, and begged of me to send 
him a supply of plain sermons, or, as he expressed it, “not too high learnt.” 
“I have often dropped tears on Sunday,” said he, ‘to think of the church at 
home, which I thought too little of when I was there; and often I have felt 
that I would have given the heart out of my body, sir, to hear the church 
prayers on the Lord’s Day.”—P. 67. 

Baptized a child and churched the mother before leaving Bay d’Este for 
Shelter Point, where I proposed holding prayers, that an aged woman of eighty- 
six, a native of Placentia Bay, who bad never seen any Clergyman, might have 
the privilege of joining in common prayer, which she seemed to value much. 
.- +. Here,a mile and a half up the ice, I found James Miles, from Shattes- 
bury, Dorset, the father of the settlement. He had been fifty-six years in 
Newfoundland, and had never before seen a Clergyman.—P. 69. 

Good old Miles, in the freedom which the most devout will feel, during the 
performance of a religious service in a humble tilt, when I came to the charge 
which closes the office of baptism, respecting the bringing of the children at a 
proper age, and on their obtaining a proper proficiency, to be confirmed by the 
Bishop, devoutly exclaimed aloud, “ Ah! there's no possibility for that in these 
parts ;—the more’s the pity! but, please God, we'll do our best.” —P. 71. 

Found that the wife of John Cluatt, my host, was an old correspondent, who 
had assisted her grandfather Beck, and her father Tulk, late readers under the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, in keeping school at St. Lawrence, 
in Placentia Bay. She told me with tears, that next to the death of her father, 
she had felt it the greatest calamity in her life that, on her removing at marriage 
to her present place of residence, she had not been permitted, so great was the 
scarcity of books in her native settlement, to take with her her Prayer-book and 
some other works of the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge, with 
which I had supplied her some years before-—-Pp. 75, 76. 

I was glad to find here a few copies of “ Bishop Blomfield’s Prayers,” and 
some other books of the Society for promoting Christian Raswleian A 
Clergyman in the neighbourhood of Sturminster had sent them out to one of 
the planters, who had very profitably dispersed them among the settlers around 
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him. How much, under God, do this and similar societies effect towards 
keeping up a knowledge of christian doctrine and christian requirements in 
these spiritually destitute settlements! I left this place at four, and got to 
Furby’s Cove by five P.M. I held full service to sixty persons, baptizing tifteen 
children. The people of this neighbourhood are very warmly attached to the 
church of their fathers, and, when asked respecting their creed, say, they belong 
to “ the good old English religion.”— Pp. 80, 81. 

I had one baptism, and was much pleased with their simple manner of 
singing. Sir Thomas J. Cochrane, the late excellent governor of Newfoundland, 
having put into Deer Island, White Bear Bay, while W. Strickland and his 
brother John lived there, found them engaged, as is their custom, in reading 
prayers to their own and the neighbours’ families on the Lord’s day, and his Ex- 
cellency presented him with a fine octavo Prayer Book, with the stamp of the 
Prayer Book and Homily Society. Strickland is very proud of this treasure, 
When he showed it to me, he begged with much humility that I would point 
out to him those parts of the public service which a lay reader might use in a 
congregation. “We never saw a church,” said he, “ or were where a church 
was, or got any schooling, for reading is hard to be got in these parts; but we 
taught ourselves, and go through the prayers alternate,” (he and his brother, he 
meant) “morning and evening, each Sunday.”—Pp. 114, 115. 

Some of the poor people into whose hands the books have fallen, [reli- 
gious works saved from a wreck] are unable themselves to read, but then 
they bring out the precious bundle of highly-valued tracts from the sanctuary 
of their house chest, and, unrolling the piece of cotton or cloth in which they 
are carefully wrapped, they beg any temporary sojourner, or travelling bird of 
passage, who is a scholar, to read them to their assembled household. They 
availed themselves thus of my services between the hours of our public devotions ; 
and, as I have frequently been on other occasions, | was pleased to see that they 
had much feeling.—Pp. 130, 131. 

When I had performed full service at Bay Chaleur, and baptized his [Reuben 
Samms ] four children, his wife humbly offered herselfalso for baptism, as did alsu 
his mother-in-law, who was sixty-two years of age, but had never before had an 
opportunity, though well read and instructed, and of pious conversation.—P. 132. 

{t has more than once occurred, that, through the thin partitica which 
separated my sleeping cabin from that of a nest of children, I have heard, for 
an hour or two after I have retired to bed, the little voices of the younger 
branches of the family, strained to an unnatural pitch, repeating the ten com- 
inandments, the duty to God and our neighbour, the Belief, and other portions 
of the Catechism, and perhaps a hymn or two of Dr. Watts, (all, in fact, which 
could be brought from their scantily stored memory,) all as prayers.—P. 139. 

The superior demeanour of this person, compared with that of the people by 
whom he is surrounded, and his superior religious intelligence, were most 
gratifying. It may stimulate the exertions of those engaged in Sunday schools, 
to know, that he attributes it himself to the attention which he received when 
a cabin-boy, from a worthy Clergyman in England. He was a native of 
Newfoundland, and received as fair an education as his highly respectable 
parents could themselves give him in a little out-harbour. He went home, 
however, when young, and while waiting for the sailing of his vessel, he was 
seen at church regularly on Sundays, and weekly prayer days, in his sailor's 
clothes in the pew of some English relatives in the port: the Clergyman, on 
observing this, noticed him, and took pains to give him instruction in his Sunday 
school, and on other occasions. He is now able to assemble a ‘congregation, or 
to read by a sick bed, and has taught several of his nephews and nieces, and 
other neighbours, to read, and he has told me that he knew he could never 
forget the kindness of that Clergyman,—he trusted he never should forget the 
advice which he had given him. 

llow many grateful testimonies of this nature has it been my happiness to 
have had mentioned to me at different times in the last nine years, by the 
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settlers in these distant colonies! The parish boy, or the giddy girl, the 
impression or improvement of whose heart the village pastor has thought 
hopeless, as he presented the case in his private addresses to the throne of 
grace, has returned in a foreign land some portion of the obligation under which 
the kindness of the pastor of their youth has laid them to the church, by 
entertaining and introducing into their neighbourhood one of that missionary 
church's missionary clergy; and, as after the dismissal of the settlement from 
his more public ministrations, confidence has been encouraged, and reserve has 
been removed, tales have been told of the village school, and of the catechizing 
in the aisle of the church, and of the pastor's affectionate stroke upon the head 
of my host,—rugged and weather-beaten now,—but then a sleek curly-headed 
youth, and the reward-book with the pastor's valued autograph has been brought 
forth, and the clasped Bible and the torn Prayer Book, which he would not by 
any means part with, but would wish for another,—till—O! the missionary 
and the man of rugged features have both become children! and on the 
thought of home, and of the church-yard stile, and the village spire, and the 
intervening sea, and the present sad, sad wilderness in which they are wan- 
dering, or wearing away life far from the privileges of which such fondly 
recollected scenes remind them, they are both in tears, and both upon their 
knees praying for a blessing upon the dear charch of their fathers, that God 
would keep it with his perpetual mercy, cleanse it and defend it with his 
continual pity, and because it cannot continue in safety without his succour, 
preserve it ever, evermore by his help and goodness, through Jesus CHRIST our 
Lorp!—Pp. 178—181. 


We are compelled to omit many similar anecdotes, which we do with 
the less reluctance, because we trust that our readers will be induced to 
possess themselves of the work itself. We have read it more than 
once, and with increasing interest. The good taste of the dedication to 
Mrs. Wix may be questionable; this, however, is a small blemish, and 
detracts in no degree from the value of the book. 

One painful, nay, indignant feeling, has been awakened in our minds 
by the perusal,—that the missionary who exposes himself to such toil, 
privation, and danger, and the poor people who thus prize and cling to 
the faith of their fathers and their father-land, should find their worst 
enemy in the Government which ought to cherish them. The funds by 
which the missionaries in our North American Colonies have hitherto 
been chiefly supported, are withdrawn! and withdrawn by a government 
which is ready to squander hundreds of thousands of pounds to furnish 
the loyal and peaceable popish priests of Ireland with the means of 
educating the rising generation of that country after a manner upon 
which these ministers DARE not mect an inquiry, and against which 
the Established Protestant Church, which they have sworn to 
uphold, has solemnly and repeatedly protested. These remarks will 
not be deemed out of place here, when it is known that Irish agitation, 
and the struggle for popish ascendency, have extended to Newfoundland. 
A fact, from the work before us, with which we shall close this article, 
will afford the proof and illustration, 


I was exceedingly grieved, on my return to St. John’s, to find that a factious 
party under the influence to which allusion is made at the date of March 3 
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had, in my absence, occasioned much apprehension to the more orderly inha- 
bitants of St. John’s, and the island at large. ‘They had openly declared from 
the altar, that the sword of the church was unsheathed. Mr. Henry Winton, 
the editor of one of the public newspapers, who had rendered himself obnoxious 
to the Right Reverend Bishop Fleming and his seditious political colleagues in 
the priesthood, by his simple remonstrance against their interference with the 
political rights of the people; who never, moreover, had written a syllable in 
the way of reflection, except respectfully, upon their religion, had (besides 
other attacks on his person,) been savagely assaulted in open day, and his ears 
mutilated, to the danger of his life; those who subscribed to his paper, or dealt 
with him, and other Protestants who were named, were denounced from the 
altar, and if Romanist, were excommunicated ; under which sentence I found 
some of the most respectable of that communion on my return, and know that 
the same sentence is on them at the moment of my writing —Pp, 224—226. 
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nence over that corrupted form of the 


Sermons, preached in the Parish 
Church of Falmouth. By the Reo. 
W. Woopis Harvey, M.A. Joint 
Curate of Falmouth. London: 
Rivingtons. 1835. Pp. 366. 


THese Sermons, fifteen in number, are 
printed at the request of the author's 
congregation, who engaged to secure 
him against loss, should any arise from 
the publication. 
approval from the persous most com- 
petent to judge of the merits, as well 
of the Sermons as of their author, 
makes our tribute of praise unneces- 
sary. There is a circumstance, how- 
ever, connected with one of these 
discourses, and upon which we can 
speak from certain information, which 
ought not to be overlooked: it shows 
what measure of justice and mercy 
faithful Clergymen may expect, if the 
powers who now occupy the high 
places in our land should ever break 
the fetters which restrain their dis- 
position to mischief. We shall state 
the facts without comment. 

In the fourth sermon, of which the 
subject is “On the Efficacy of the 
Gospel ;” and the text, Rom. i. 16, 
the following passage occurs : 

If it were matter of doubt whether 
Christianity has a just right to the supe- 
riority, which she claims over the super- 
stitions and impostures of men ;—whether 
Protestant Christianity has any pre-emi- 
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This testimony of 


christian faith which prevails in some 
lands :—if we could be reasonably required 
to abjure, and to treat as a thing of nough: 
the religion on which we have staked our 
everlasting interests ;—or to consider it a 
needless sacrifice in those who, in the 
struggle which at length liberated the 
land from a gross spiritual usurpation, 
counted not their lives dear unto them. 
If, on these matters, there was any room 
for doubt or indecision, the case might 
stand differently, and our duty be less 
obvious and imperative. Butisit so? Is 
it dubious that “the gospel is the power 
of God unto salvation?” Is it dubious, 
that as taught by the Protestant Church of 
these realms, it is presented in its purest, 
its holiest, its most efficacious form? So, 
I deem, it will not be said. 

On the ground, then, that we hold the 
only true religion, that we hold it in its 
purest form, let us guard it from those 
dangers which may at any time threaten 
its safety. At a season more especially of 
a struggle between opposite principles so 
yeneral and violent as to press itself on the 
serious attention of men, of the most re- 
tired feelings and habits,—at a moment, 
I say, in which a fierce assault is making 
by an unnatural combination of unbelief and 
superstition, against the truth and purity 
of the gospel,—against its stability and 
continuance amongst us,—let us net be 
forgetful of our duty. Let us beware how 
we support, or even countenance, directly 
or indirectly, whatever has a manifest or 
probable tendency to deprive those who 
come after us of the knowledge, which we 
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happily possess, of the gospel of the grace 
of God, and of the benefits resulting from 
it. Pp. 103—105. 


This is not only the strongest pas- 
sage in the sermon, but almost the 
only one which can be tortured into 
a political meaning. It was preached 
on Sunday, April 26, 1835. On the 
following Wednesday the Solicitor- 
General was returned for the united 
borough of Penryn and Falmouth, 
after a very severe contest, and by a 
very small majority. As the feeling 
against him was very strong at Pen- 
ryn, the magistrates requested him to 
prevent the chairing procession from 
passing through that town, declaring 
that they could not otherwise be 
answerable for the public peace. The 
Solicitor - General readily promised 
this; but he could not control the 
violence of his party. Their leaders 
urged it upon them, and the advice 
too well accorded with the dispositions 
of a violent and excited mob, that 
they should not be prevented from 
triumphing to the uttermost. At the 
same time a most scurrilous invective 
was uttered against Mr. Harvey, for 
presuming to make political allusions 
in bis sermon of the preceding Sunday. 
The parties who were thus prominent 
in provoking a breach of the peace 
were, and are, corporate magistrates ! 
The result is soon told. A mob of 
rioters went to Penryn, next morning, 
in procession, with revolutionary em- 
blems, tricoloured flags, &c.; they 
were met by a party from that town, 
and a general battle took place, so 
long and so violent that the magis- 
trates found it necessary to read the 
riot act. That evening the church 
at Falmouth was attacked, and se- 
veral stones were thrown through the 
windows during divine service. Not- 
withstanding this, a provincial paper, 
the organ of the revolutionary party, 
repeated the libel on Mr. Harvey, and 
in language of still grosser scurrility, 
onthe following Saturday. Mr. Harvey 
was consequently called upon, in two 
very flattering letters, the one signed 
by four of the oldest and most re- 
spectable inhabitants of the town, 
the other by the churchwardens and 
many of his congregation, to shame 
his calumniators by immediately 
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printing the Sermon. This discourse, 
therefore, has already appeared in a 
separate form. 

One more fact may close the dis- 
graceful story. A very few weeks 
after, a dissenting minister, of con- 
sideration with his party—for he was 
then officially employed to travel 
through the country, and hold public 
missionary meetings at the different 
towns,—at one of these missionary 
meetings, beld in a dissenting meeting 
house at Falmouth, delivered a vio- 
lent political harangue, amidst the 
loud applause of his party, and it 
should be added, to the disgust of the 
Wesleyan Methodists present. He 
declared that the Municipal Reform 
Bill must pass unimpaired ; that the 
Church must be severed from the 
State; and after complimenting his 
audience on their own exertivns in 
the cause, he assured them that their 
praise was gone abroad, and urged 
them to go on and prosper. Praise- 
worthy conduct truly, and much to 
be commended by a minister, and 
an advocate of christian missions ! 
to go out to riot and fight under 
revolutionary banners; to vilify the 
Clergy ; and to outrage with violeuce 
and mischief the house of God ! 


The Life, and a Selection from the 
Letters, of the late Rev. Henry 
VENN, M.A. successively Vicar of 
Shuddersfield, Yorkshire, and Rec- 
tor of Yelling, Huntingdonshire, 
Author of ‘The Complete Duty of 
Man,” §c. The Memoir of his 
Life, drawn up by the late Rev. 
Joun Venn, M.A. Rector of 
Clapham, Surrey. Edited by the 
Rev. Henny Venn, B.D. Incum- 
bent of Drypool, Yorkshire, late 
Fellow of Queen's College, Cam- 
bridge. London: Hatchard, 1834, 
(4th ed. 1835) Pp. xxviii. 585. 


We take some shame to ourselves for 
having suffered this volume to pass 
into a fourth edition without a notice 
in these pages. The truth is, it was 
committed to the inspection of ove of 
our collaborateurs, who intended to do it 
justice long ago ; but illness occurred of 
a tedious continuance, and it was for- 
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gotten by him. It is now too late to 
say more, than that it is one of those 
volumes which ought to find their 
way into the study of every Clergy- 
man. The author of “The Complete 
Duty of Man” has claims to the 
respect of all conscientious Church- 
men: and though there may be here 
and there some few points, on which 
a difference of sentiment or expression 
may arise, the Correspondence given 
in this volume, contains so much 
feeling, common sense, and practical 
forbearance, on the question of the 
Calvinistic controversy, that it de- 
serves to be read with care, and 
cannot be read carefully without 
advantage. It is a pleasing and 
profitable occasion when we are let 
into the heart, as it were, of a faithful 
and devoted minister of God's word ; 
and such is the case undoubtedly with 
the Letters before us. 


-— 


Pray which is the Way to the Savings 
Bank? Addressed to the Labour- 
ing Classes. By a NonFoik CLER- 
GYMAN. London: Roake and Varty, 
1836. Pp. 20. 


What is the Use of these Friendly 
Societies ? Addressed to the Labour- 
ing Classes. By a NoRFOLK CLER- 
GYMAN. London: Roake and Varty. 
1836. Pp. 24. 


Our pages have, on various occasions, 
borne testimony to the very efficient 
publications of the “ Norfolk Cler- 
gyman,” who possesses the happy art 
of addressing the working classes in a 
manner which is eminently adapted 
to point out to them their true inte- 
rest. The advantages of Savings 
Banks and Benefit Societies are per- 
spicuously and forcibly stated and 
recommended to the labouring classes 
in these very neatly printed and cheap 
little books, which we cordially re- 
commend to the Clergy and country 
gentlemen, for distribution among 
their parishioners and tenants. 


The Juvenile Scrap-book. By Ber- 
NARD Barton. London: Fisher 
and Co, 1836, 

Tnoven scarcely within the scope of 

the Curistran RemMemBraNceR, we 
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may be pardoned for affording a pas- 
sing notice to this pretty volume. It 
contains twenty beautiful engravings, 
with illustrations in verse and prose 
from the elegant pen of the “ Quaker 
Poet,” and is altogether a very nice 
little present for a good child. 


The Penny Sunday Reader. Edited 
by the Rev. J. E. N. Motesworrn, 
Rector of St. Martin with St. Paul, 
Canterbury. Canterbury: Office of 
the Kentish Observer, London: 
Rivingtons. 


A very useful little work, instructive, 
cheap, and interesting, and should be 
placed in every village library. The 
second volume terminates with De- 
cember, 1835. 


A Turbulent Spirit Unreasonable, 
Wicked, and Dangerous. A Ser- 
mon preached in a Workhouse, where 
a Scene of Insubordination and Tu- 
mult had recently been exhibited. 
By a Norrotk Ciercyman. Pp. 
24. London: Roake & Varty. 


A wett-timep Discourse, written in 
simple language, and the arguments 
urged with great christian firmness 
and judgment. The sermon is well 
calculated for distribution in those 
parts which are unfortunately fruitful 
in turbulent spirits. 


Remarks on the Neglect of the After- 
noon Service of the Church. By the 
Rev. A. Cooper, M.A. London: 
Mason; Rivingtons. Pp. 17. 


Tue frivolous arguments, which are 
so commonly used for neglecting the 
worship of Almighty God on the after- 
noon of the Sabbath, are in this ser- 
mon placed in their proper light, and 
most ably refuted by the reverend 
author. We do not recollect to have 
seen the subject so fully treated before ; 
and we hope that his own parish will 
not be the only one that will be be- 
nefited by exhortations so sincere and 
so seasonable. 








A SERMON, 


Rom. u. 23. 


Thou that makest thy boast of the law, through breaking the law, 
dishonourest thou God? 


Ir was the good pleasure of God to take one people out of the whole 
earth to instruct in his truth, when the rest of the world lay in igno- 
rance and wickedness. It was not for any merit in the Jews that 
they were chosen to be his people; but God had made a covenant 
with Abraham, that, in reward for his faith, (a reward not of debt, but 
of grace) all the families of the earth should be blessed in his offspring ; 
in other words, that of him should come the promised seed, the Re- 
deemer of mankind. Now it was necessary that the people among 
whom that Redeemer should appear, should be prepared for his coming, 
that they should know him when he came, and be able to understand 
his doctrine. And therefore, or for other reasons wise and good, it 
was the pleasure of God to make himself especially known to the 
Israelites: to give them a law which taught them how to love and 
obey him, and opened the way for the more spiritual disclosures of the 
gospel; which was “a schoolmaster to bring them unto Christ ;” 
showing them by its holiness the sinfulness of their hearts, (for by 
the law was the knowledge of sin;) teaching them by its ceremonies 
the need and nature of an atonement for sin, and of a mediator bet fveen 
God and man; and thus fitting them, when Christ should appear, 
both to understand and embrace his doctrine. When he came, indeed, 
the heads of the Jewish nation, and the majority of the people, rejected 
him ; “not as though the word of God had taken none effect ; it was no 
defect in the counsels of God; the law was fully equal to its purpose 
with those who accepted him—and, as the Jews were by that time 
scattered through all-parts of the earth, and had their places of religious 
worship,—they made way for tie preaching of the Apostles, and for 
the spread of the gospel all over the world. And thus God fulfilled 
all his purpose. He made the free wills of evil men work out his 
great plan of the redemption of mankind; “ both Herod, and Pontius 
Pilate, with the Gentiles, and the people of Israel, were gathered 
together, for to do whatsoever his hand and his counsel determined 
before to be done.” While at the same time there was “ a remnant 
according to the election of Grace ;”—there were many who received 
the’promised Sacrament, and whom God graciously snatched from the 
ruin which his persecutors and murderers had brought upon them- 
selves. And these were the means of making known his truth to the 
most distant nations of the earth. 

The intention of the law was not then to benefit the Jews only— 
it was intended to introduce the Saviour to all mankind, by making 
ready a people prepared for the Lord; by producing, even at the 
outset of the gospel, preachers trained to understand and to value 
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it, who, both in number and in accomplishment, should be equal 
to the great task they were to undertake. So that the Jew had no 
cause of boasting, as if he were the especial favourite of God; and 
even if he had been, this would still have been no matter for boasting ; 
for it was for no merit or service of his own. 

Yet the Jew, we find, did make his boast of the law. It is the Jew 
whom St. Paul addresses in the text: ‘“* Thou that makest thy boast 
of the law.” And certainly, if the greatness of a blessing gave any title 
for boasting, no nation on earth had so great reason to boast as the 
Jews. God had been content to call himself their God, and them his 
people. ‘‘ He had not dealt so with any nation.” Nothing was 
wanting to make the advancement of the Jews greater than could be 
claimed by the most favoured of the heathen world. To them 
pertained ‘‘ the adoption, and the glory, and the covenants, and the 
giving of the law, and the services of God, and the promises ;” theirs 
were the fathers, and of them, as concerning the flesh, Christ came, 
who is over all, God blessed for ever. 

It was nothing wonderful that the Jew should make his boast in the 
law. True, it was no merit of his that he possessed it—but what do 
we boast of that we have not received? And when persons boast of 
their outward accomplishments, or their riches, or their wisdom, or 
their knowledge, or their great achievements, which of these is not the 
gift or the work of God? The Jew, in boasting, sinned; but he 
sinned as other men—he did that which every heart is naturally bent 
to do—to glory in itself rather than in the Lord. And he certainly 
boasted of a worthier distinction than birth, or beauty, or human 
wisdom, or human renown—he boasted of the knowledge of God—all 
his privileges had something immediately divine—they were all con- 
nected with heaven and eternity—and if it was then considered matter 
of pride to be a citizen of Rome, the mistress of the world,—what a 
privilege to be a citizen of the kingdom of Heaven, the chief of all 
kingdoms, before which every other should be broken in pieces like 
a potter’s vessel, when the kingdoms of the world should become the 
kingdoms of the Lord, and of his Christ, and he should reign. for 
ever and ever. 

It was sinful, then, but not unnatural, that the Jew should make 
his boast in the law. But there was one thing which was more sinful, 
and might seem too, at first, unnatural; and this was that he should 
break the law in which he boasted, and dishonour the God in whose 
honour he gloried. The noble who makes his boast of his. birth 
does not take his friends and associates from the prison. The woman 
who boasts of her beauty, does not mar and disfigure it. Those who 
boast themselves in their wealth or their wisdom, display the advantages 
in which they glory. But the Jew acted quite otherwise—he boasted 
of the law, and then broke it—broke it in the most wilful and decided 
manner—for the chapter now before us speaks of theft, adultery, 
idolatry and sacrilege—acts which the most ignorant Jew must know 
to be forbidden in the law whereof he boasted. What was, in) fact, 
the real superiority of the Jew over the Gentile ?—that he had a law 
which enabled him to have much clearer views of his God and his 
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duty, than the world. But if he neglected his duty, and dishonoured 
his God, this very same law pronounced against him the most terrific 
judgments ; and if he did these things, and boasted of the law, he acted 
like a condemned malefactor, who should boast of the blessings of a 
free trial, whereby he had already been sentenced to die. 

I have said this conduct of the Jew may appear unnatural as well 
as sinful. It is certainly very different from the conduct of all man- 
kind in every thing else but the things of God. But the truth is, 
every thing that is sinful is but too natural; and such is the love of 
sin which belongs to our nature, that, rather than not have our sins, 
we will act against the plainest reason, act the very opposite of what 
we should do, in every conceivable case beside. And we may 
consider, not unprofitably, whether the sin which the Apostle 
charges on the Jew may not be charged on Christians likewise—at 
Jeast on those who profess to hold, and in especial purity, the doctrine 
of Christ. 

Many circumstances have shown, my brethren, beyond all pos- 
sibility of question, that there is an immense preponderance of 
attachment to the Church, by God’s blessing, established in this 
country. God grant that it may be a rejoicing, and not a boasting ; 
or if a glorying, a glorying in the Lord only. For certainly we 
are as little indebted to ourselves for the spiritual blessings we 
enjoy, as the Jews were for theirs. It is no merit of ours that 
we were not born in the northern regions of the new world, where 
a minister of the gospel is not to be found within a circuit of one 
hundred miles; or in the south of Europe, where the Bible is a sealed 
book, and gospel truth mixed with profane fable; or in the eastern 
countries, where heathenism shares the empire ‘of mankind with im- 
posture. To the Lord be the glory that he has given us a Church, 
which has faithfully translated the Bible for every man of her com- 
munion to read in his own tongue the wonderful works of God—a 
Church which provides for the consecration of the sabbath—which 
affords her congregations prayers, thanksgivings, intercessions for 
every possible and conceivable circumstance in which they can be 
placed—which calls their attention, in succession, to every truth of the 
gospel—which brings them with solemn warning, yet gentle encourage- 
ment to the table of their Lord—which receives her children from the 
cradle at the font of regeneration—which teaches them their belief and 
their duty in a Catechism drawn from the pure fount of Scripture—a 
catechism, which, while it opens the way for youth, contains the most 
valuable knowledge for maturity and age. To God be the glory that 
we have a Church which inculeates and ratifies the baptismal vow 
with all the most solemn and affecting cireumstances—which gives the 
thankful mother language to express her gratitude for deliverance, 
her joy that a man is born into the world—which sanctifies the 
most endearing of relations, and chastens with instruction and warning 
the joy of the bridal—which applies to the soul the seasonable warnings 
of sickness, bringing instruction and truth to the bed of suffering and 
decay—which comforts the mourner even beside the grave, and teaches 
him where to look for support and consolation. To God alone be the 
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glory of all these things ; he gave them, and through him alone can we 
keep them. Yet, certainly, if we might boast of any thing we have 
received, we might boast of our Church: for all that the Jew possessed 
in the shadow of his law, we have in the substance of our gospel, 
But we must not boast—we may only be thankful. 

The most important point, however, which connects this subject with 
the text, is the conduct of professing Churchmen. If we boast of our 
Church, how is it that we live so little in her spirit?—-Many a man is 
there who would start at the thought of wilfully destroying his Bible, 
who, nevertheless, scarcely ever looks into it; and many a one is there 
who would no less revolt from the thought of ruin to the Church of his 
country, and who yet lives as he would do ina land where there were no 
religious ordinances at all. ‘* My brethren, these things ought not so 
to be.” It is surely no very high degree of piety that contents itself 
with shrinking from acts like these. A man might as well take credit 
for beneficence because he did not torture and persecute his species. 
What is the true value of the Church ?—that which made the value 
of the law—u1r Brincs us To Curist—it points the way to him, 
and supplies our fainting souls with strength for the journey. Now 
what if we never go this way? what are we the better for a pure and 
faithful Church? That Church is still pure and faithful, but are we 
pure and faithful members ?—-for this is what we must consider. In 
what spirit do we use her services? They warn us, as often as we 
hear them, that ‘‘ the Scripture moveth us in sundry places to acknow- 
ledge and confess our manifold sins and wickedness,” to ‘‘ confess them 
with an humble, lowly, penitent and obedient heart,’—and that we ought 
** at all times,” and not only in the public prayers of the Church, 
*“ humbly to acknowledge our sins before God.” This is what the 
Church teaches—and if we confess not our sins in the sight of God, 
and feel their weight and their guilt, we are no true Churchmen. The 
Church teaches us to say—‘‘ the remembrance of them is grievous 
unto us; the burden of them is intolerable.” Is this, my brethren, 
the feeling of our hearts? We pray that we may “ live a godly, 
righteous, and sober life.” Are we sincere in the pursuit of what we 
pray for? The Church tells us that God “ desireth not the death of a 
sinner, but rather that he may turn from his wickedness and live.” 
That ‘‘ he pardoneth and absolveth all them that truly repent, and 
unfeignedly believe his holy gospel.” Gracious declarations these— 
but do we turn from our wickedness, that we may live ?—do we truly 
repent, and unfeignedly believe God’s holy gospel? If attachment to 
the Church is so general as it certainly is, and every Churchman truly 
repents, why does sin still stalk abroad in the world, without shame 
too, and in the light of the day? Drunkenness, with all the misery 
and vice attendant on it, is still widely prevalent, and even among 
those who do not altogether keep away from the messages of mercy. If 
these persons would be Churchmen to any purpose, they must live as 
they profess. It is not attendance on the ordinances, but living in the 
spirit of our Church. What says God to the Jews? “ Will ye steal, 
murder, and commit adultery, and swear falsely, and burn incense unto 
Baal, and walk after other gods, whom ye know not; and come and 
stand before me in this house which is called by my name, and say, We 
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are delivered to do all these abominations? Is this house, which is called 
by my name, become a den of robbers in your eyes? Behold, even I 
have seen it, saith the Lord.’”” Let such consider how far theirs can be 
a true repentance, while they persist in any single forbidden practice ; 
how far they can be said unfeignedly to believe God’s holy gospel, 
while they are going on in courses against which that gospel declares 
God will visit with the most signal judgments hereafter ? 

My brethren! a very awful circumstance respecting wickedness, or, 
indeed, carelessness about religion, is, that (as the text tells us) it 
dishonours God. It is a direct affront to him to profess ourselves his 
servants and subjects, and then to live in the works and ways of the 
devil, which his Son came to destroy. But there is besides another 
sense in which it dishonours him. He is pleased to account holiness a 
glorification of him, because it shows the world what his law is, and 
what good fruits it produces; and therefore men glorify God for the 
blessings of his truth. In like manner an evil life brings scandal and 
discredit on the holiest doctrines, and on the very God who is their 
author. We all know how a vicious Clergyman will alienate people 
from the truth of God itself. It is perfectly true that this is very 
wrong on the part of those who do not distinguish between the holy 
Church and the unholy minister. But is the evil minister less to blame 
for the consequences? No. The enemies of the Lord blasphemed 
the holiest name because his servant David had fallen into dreadful 
sins. Were they right? Of course not. They ought to have distin- 
guished between the truth which David professed, and his own forget- 
fulness of that truth. But this did not spare David, and an express 
judgment was prononnced against him on that very account. ‘ Because 
by this deed thou hast given great occasion to the enemies of the Lord 
to blaspheme, the child also that is born unto thee shall surely die.” It 
is not therefore vicious Clergymen only who will have to answer for 
dishonouring God, and bringing discredit on the Church of which they 
profess themselves members. When the profane Jews mingled with 
the heathen, the strangers said, “ These are the people of the Lord, and 
are gone forth out of his land.” They thought the God and the reli- 
gion of the Jews must be like what they saw of their lives; and there- 
ore God declares by Ezekiel that they “ profaned his holy name.” 
Every vicious Churchman is used as an argument against the Church. 
“ See,” say the enemies of the Church, “ what the Church produces ! 
Look at those vicious and worldly men, and think what the Church 
must be to which they belong! Can her doctrines be from God ? 
These are her fruits, and is it too much to say, she destroys more souls 
than she saves?” We know these things are not so—we know that the 
Church does not encourage idleness or wickedness,—but we shall never 
convince our enemies while these things prevail among us, though we 
shall afford them a fearful advantage against us. We may declare our 
attachment to our Church, and we ought; but our lives will speak 
more for her than our tongues or our pens ; and if we earnestly desire 
to keep undefiled that great national blessing, let us live as those who 
know how to prize it. Some may persuade themselves that they can 
do nothing for the Church—that they are too lowly, too powerless. 
That is a great mistake. There is not one so obscure, but he can do a 
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very great deal. Let him show forth the doctrines of the Church in 
his life. With a heart under the gentle constraint of christian love, let 
him show that he can understand the Apostle’s command and the 
Saviour’s example, not to render evil for evil, or railing for railing. 
Let him show that he has learned from his Church to pray God for 
mercy and conversion on his ‘‘ enemies, persecutors, and slanderers.” Let 
him show that the gospel which the Church has preached to him has 
renewed his heart and purified his affections, and that, in the midst of 
worldly confusions, he is walking as a citizen of heaven. Every 
Churchman like this, be his station what it may, is a pillar of his 
Chureh, an evidence of her purity, a proof of her power. Every 
Churehman who does not this, dishonours his God. Like the pos- 
sessed woman in the Acts, he professes the truth; he acknowledges the 
apostolical authority, and the way of salvation; but he is still per- 
sonally beneath the dominion of Satan. 

And is it nothing, my brethren, to dishonour God? Hear his own 
declaration: ‘*‘ Him that honoureth me I will honour, and they that 
despise me shall be lightly esteemed.” If Churchmen of this kind 
multiply, we shall need no enemies to ruin us. God himself will 
become our enemy—not the enemy of those holy institutions which 
his blessed servants and martyrs planted in our land—but our enemy, to 
take them from us and transfer them to those who will receive and value 
them. The law was as surely given by God as the gospel ;—and yet, 
when his people would not hear the law, but dishonoured him by 
breaking it, the sentence went forth, “ the kingdom of heaven shall be 
taken from you, and given to a nation bringing forth the fruits thereof.” 
So has it ever been; the Church of Christ will stand for ever; but 
there is no promise that she shall stand for ever in this country. 
Shiloh and Jerusalem are in darkness—the churches of Asia are no 
more—time was when they were pure as ours hath ever been; but 
they forsook their first love, and the Spirit departed from them. ‘“ He 
that hath an ear, let him hear what the Spirit saith unto the churches.” 
Let us be zealous therefore and repent; let us adorn the doctrine of 
God our Saviour in all things ; that the name of God and his doctrine 
be not blasphemed. And thus may we humbly hope that God will 
protect his Church, and that no weapon that is formed against her 
shall prosper; but that Israel may dwell quietly beneath the sheltering 
vine ; abiding in him, and bringing forth much fruit, some one hundred 
fold, some sixty fold, and some thirty fold. H. T. 
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ON THE NECESSITY OF PRESSING FOR CONVOCATION. 


Tne King’s Speech at the opening of the present Parliament referred 
to the Legislature the consideration of the Ecclesiastical Establishment 
in England for the purpose of making it “ more efficient for the holy 
purposes for which it was designed.” We should have much hesitation 
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in saying any thing disrespectful of a speech delivered by the constitu- 
tional head of this country under circumstances so solemn, were not 
his position peculiar. Every body knows, however, that the speech in 
question is not that of the King (than whom none sees better its ab- 
surdity and injustice), but the sentiments he is compelled to deliver by 
a ministry of which he is the minister—a ministry forced upon him by 
the untoward constitution of the reformed House of Commons, which 
has drowned the voice of religion, intelligence, and property in the roar 
of a mob, and handed over to the brutal and infuriated Papists of Ire- 
land the entire government of the united kingdom. We shall therefore 
speak freely, as the exigencies of the country require honest and christian 
men to speak, on the document in question. Let the plain sense of our 
readers, then, advert for one moment to that article of this speech which 
submits to the two houses of Parliament the consideration of making 
the Church “ more efficient for the holy purposes for which it was de- 
signed.” Such a general reference would be highly unsatisfaetory, even 
were parliament exclusively Christian; to make an assembly num- 
bering a very few Clergymen in the Upper House, and excluding them 
altogether in the Lower, exclusively judges of the best means of making 
the Church efficient, would seem a very lefthanded sort of legislation. 
But look at the persons of whom the present House of Commons is 
composed! Conceive Mr. O’Connell called upon to make the Church 
more efficient for its holy purposes! He who calls its very presence in 
Ireland a nuisance! or Mr. Sheil, who defrauds the tithe owner of his 
due, on the honourable and jonest ground, that, unless he committed 
this robbery he could not sit for the religious county of Tipperary !* or 
Mr. Hume, who avows that the Church has no claim to its own pro- 
perty! or the members of the government themselves, who say much 
the same, whose very tenure of office is the principle of Church robbery-- 
and who have lately accumulated another load of insult on the Chureh, 
the appointment of Dr, Hampden to the Regius Professorship of Divi- 
nity! Refer the spiritual efficiency of the Church to these, together 
with the Peases, Tom Duncombes, Wilkses, Roebucks, and all the rest 
of that hely alliance, the tip hairs of the Popish tail! Low competent 
to judge, how zealous to adopt, what shall make for the spiritual effi- 
ciency of the Church! If such characters as these would abstain from 
legislating where they could neither legislate intelligently or honestly 
(which it is no disparagement of them to say they could not here), there 
might be some plausibility, though little reason, in referring the spi- 
ritual concerns of the Church to Parliament: but the very reverse is 
the case; the Papist, regardless of his oath, and the dissenter, in ecstasies 
at the opportunity afforded him of satiating his malice, would take up 
the Church question as warmly as the friends of the Church themselves, 
and verily we should soon see the Church more efficient for the holy 
purposes for which it was designed (in the O’'Connell-Melbourne philo- 
sophy |, viz. to provide victims for persecution and aliment for rapacity. 
Now be it remembered that government will bring the SPIRITUALS 





* Serjeant Jackson read in Parliament a letter from this gentleman to a Clergyman who 
claimed tithe from him, which shamelessly avowed this reason for his refusal! Mr. S. 
admitting expressly in Parliament that the tithes were the legal property of the Clergy, 
and, consequently, that he valued his seat in the House above law and justice ! 
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of the Church before Parliament: they have pledged themselves to 
do so in the King’s Speech, by declaring their object to make the 
Church more efficient for the holy purposes for which it was designed. 
What this hypocritical language may signify it is impossible to say— 
suffice it to be certain, that, in a greater or less degree, the sprriTuAt- 
tres of the Church will be brought by a Ministry formed of the Church's 
enemies, before a Parliament, a large portion of which is similarly con- 
stituted—a majority of which is favourable to the sacrilegious admi- 
nistration : and that the only attempt that can be made to resist this 
injustice will be in the House of Lords; whence a member of the other 
House proposes to expel the Bishops: a motion for that highly uncon- 
stitutional step being already on the notices of the House of Commons, 
which might, with equal reverence for the constitution, entertain a 
motion for dispensing with the legislative functions of the crown. 

Will Churchmen permit this assembly to be the judge and arbiter of their 
spiritual matters, if they can prevent it? Will they not so much as try 
whether it can be prevented? Will they say, “it is of no use to try,” 
without stirring a finger for‘all that ought to be dearest to them? Have 
they no confidence in the righteousness of their cause, and in the God 
of Justice, who is not, however, be it remembered, the God of the indo- 
lent? Have they no encouragement in the very instance before them? 
How is it that the enemies of the Church have risen to their present 
supremacy? The whole work has been done in less than ten years, 
by union, by persevering, unceasing, effort. Is not the same course 
open to us? the same, we mean, in the particulars we have stated ; not, 
ef course, in the dishonesty, treachery, mendacity and malice of the 
godless party: which, though formidable auxiliaries for a little while, 
ultimately, like the elephants of antiquity, crush the party that employs 
them. The advantages gained by the enemies of the Church have been 
gained by the supineness of its friends; it is while men sleep that the 
tares are sown. Let the Church shake herself from the dust, and 
Popery, Infidelity and Schism shall be glad to skulk out of sight. 

Every Clergyman should now consider himself a watchman not for 
his fold only, but for his Church. Matters have now reached that 
height, that the mere temporalities of the Church (important as they 
are even to the spiritual interests of her members) have become a 
subordinate question. The very substance of the faith is perilled by 
referring the efficiency of the Church for its holy purposes to men who 
regard those purposes profane and blasphemous. Up, then, and awake, 
Churchmen of England! earnestly contend for the faith once delivered 
to the saints! Rescue the ark of your God from the idolatrous Philis- 
tines! Crowd to the throne, and demand the freedom of that CON- 
VOCATION whose ricut to assemble, even the utmost recklessness 
of modern audacity has not presumed to deny ! 

Our readers will have seen, that the Archdeacon of Bath and the 
Clergy of his Archdeaconry have petitioned his Majesty for Convocation. 
A part of the Archdeaconry (the Deanery of Bedminster) was forward 
in the same good work two years ago: but the whole Archdeaconry 
has now risen in favour of the Church’s rights. We wish them God 
speed. The example of such devoted and laborious men as 
Archdeacon Moysey and rural deans Willis and Collins, cannot be 
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uninfluential, unless every spark of true church feeling is extinguished 
among us. 

As to the hopelessness of obtaining Convocation, we never took that 
view of the subject. His Majesty’s mind is sufficiently known in his 
memorable declaration to the Bishops. But we are quite agreed with 
the language of Archbishop Wake, ‘1 cannot but think it too soon to 
complain of the Prince, that he does not suffer the Clergy to meet and 
act, whilst they have not so much as once applied to him for his per- 
mission, nor done any thing to convince him that it is needful for them 
to do so.”* Convocation is not given, because it has not been de- 
manded. Let the experiment, at all events, be tried; and, if it suc- 
ceed not, we shall have at least the consolation of Wake’s ardent and 
eloquent adversary, Atterbury. ‘ If he” [the author] “ succeeds in his 
design, he shall think that he has not lived in vain; if he fails, yet he 
will satisfy himself in having honestly attempted it, and done what in 
him lay to preserve to the body he is of [convocation] the poor remains 
of their ancient legal rights and privileges; for he could not stand by, and 
see the great rights of his Church ready to sink, without endeavouring to 
save them. The events of things are not in our disposal ; 1r BECOMES 
PRIVATE MEN TO DO THEIR DUTY, WITHOUT HAVING A DEMONSTRATION 
THAT IT SHALL BE SUCCESSFUL.” f 

As to those well-intentioned but timid persons, who talk of the 
danger of the experiment; what danger, we ask, do they apprehend 
greater than the reference of our spiritual affairs to the discussion of a 
hostile parliament? For our own part, we know of no greater calamity 
than this. Our Church opponents are bound to make out a strong case 
indeed, if they would shew that this is not the time to make a stand. 
We cordially approve the wisdom of the Bath petitioners in restricting 
the demand for Convocation to spiritual objects. We trust that this 
will be borne in mind in all petitions that may follow. It is important 
that our adversaries may not have to charge the Church with the shadow 
of an interested motive, further than that she is interested for the purity 
of her faith, and the glory of her God. 

With these brief remarks, we commend their dangers, their hopes, 
and their duties to the prayers and labours of our brother Churchmen. 


—~<»>—— 


A CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF THE BISHOPS AND POPES OF 
ROME, 


From the Martyrdom of St. Peter and St. Paul under the Emperor Nero, (a.p. 66, ) 
to the present time. 
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® Wake on Convocations, chap, tii. + Atterbury’s reply to Wake, ch. ix, 
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* Silicius was the first Bishop of Rome who assumed the title of Pope. 
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FOREIGN ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE, &c. 





Scuismatics in Hortanp.—A party of seceders from the national 
religion have petitioned the King of Holland to authorize their esta- 
blishment into a separate community. By the fundamental law of 
1814, Protestantism was recognised as the religion of the state, and 
the king has refused to sanction a departure from it on the part of the 
petitioners, until it shall appear from their forms and statutes, which 
they are desired to furnish, that their separation does not compromise 
the interests of good government and morality. In the meantime the 
free exercise of their worship is unauthorized, and regarded as illegal. 


“Tue Younc Germany.”—Resolution of the German Diet, in its 
3st sitting of last year :— 

“ There has latterly been formed in Germany a literary school, which 
has at length assumed the title of ‘The Young Germany, or Young 
Literature.’ Its ostensible efforts, disclosed in its writings, made pal- 
pable to all classes of readers, are destined to attack the Christian 
religion in the most audacious manner, to degrade the actual relations 
of society, and to destroy all education and all morality. 

“‘ Considering that it is necessary immediately to arrest this perni- 
cious tendency, which is calculated to undermine the foundations of all 
legal order, by employing the simultaneous action of all the govern 


ments of the Confederation, without prejudice to the further measures. 


which the Diet, or each of the States, may think it necessary to adopt 
separately, according to circumstances, in order to attain the proposed 
end; 

** For these reasons the German Diet has agreed on the following 
resolutions :— 

“1, All the German governments engage to apply in all their rigour the 
penal laws, or police regulations of their country, to the authors, editors, 
printers, and publishers of all the writings proceeding from the literary 
senate known by the name of ‘ The Young Germany,’ or ‘ Young Liter- 
ature,’ to which school belongs especially Henry Heine, Charles Gutz- 
kow, Henry Laube, Ladolf Wienburg, and Theodore Mundt, and also 
to hinder, by all legal means, the propagation of their writings, and 
whether it be by means of the book trade, of reading rooms, or in any 
other manner. 

“2. Relatively to the deposit and sale of writings of this descrip- 
tion, the booksellers must receive from the government a suitable notice, 
and it shall be represented to them at the same time, how much it is to 
their real interest,with respeet to the protection which they have asked from 
the Diet, effectually to second on their part the measures of the govern- 
ment against the disorganizing tendency of these literary productions. 
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“ The government of the free city of Hamburgh shall be invited to 
give a notice of this nature, particularly to Messrs. Hoffman and 
Campe, booksellers at Hamburgh, who have been the principal editors 
and publishers of writings of this description.” 





Saute p’Asittz.—-Workmen are now employed in the restoration of 
one of the most beautiful monuments of Gothic architecture in Paris. 
The building in question was formerly the chapel of an ancient convent, 
and the roof and windows are exquisite specimens of graceful and elegant 
workmanship. It is intended, when restored, for a Salle d’ Asile. 





Convent or Nuns.—Three houses in the rue de Varennes, at Patis, 
have just been thrown into one spacious edifice, which is to become a 
convent of nuns, under the appellation of the Sacré-Cceur. ‘It is 
believed that one of the Princesses Royal is the patroness, and a consi- 
derable sum has been raised for its endowment. 





Tue Catueprat or St. Denis in France has been undergoing most 
extensive repairs, which are nearly completed. 





Rerorm 1x tHe German Untversities. — Certain judicial preroga- 
tives, with which the German Universities have been invested from 
time immemorial, are threatened with reform. 





Biatus, Maraiaces, &c. at Brussets,— During the year 1835, the 
number of births in Brussels were 4,254; deaths, 5,888; marriages, 
1,149; divorces, 3. 

In Guent, the births were 3,231 (males, 1,587; females, 1,644) ; 
matriages, 736; deaths, 2,369, exclusive of 164 soldiers in the military 
hospital, 47 strangers, and 120 infants still-born. 





Frencn Sayings Banxs.—The deposits in the French Savings 
Banks during the year 1835 amounted to the sum of 27,516,000 francs ; 
viZ.— 

Banks in Paris . . . . . . 18,670,000 fr. 

—-——- inthe Departments . . 13,846,000 fr. 
The disbursements made by the Banks amounted to 441,000 francs. 
The amount of funds on the last day of December was 62,270,000 
francs, and the number of Banks, duly authorized by Government, at 
that date, was 155. 


Tae Saspatu at Bexroium.—The Belgian Minister of War, has 
issued a circular to the generals and commandants of provinees, to the 
effect that reviews, military exercises and parades, are not to interfere 
with the attendance of the soldiery on religious worship. This is 
curious at least. 





Tue Osirvary or tur Cuurcn or Rome, for the year 1885, con- 
tains the names of the Cardinals Canale and Pandolfi Alberici; of the 
French Archbishop, Raillon, of Aix; of Mgrs, de La Tour-Landerthe, 
de Lostanges, and Dupont-Poursat, Bishops of Pamiers, . Perigueux, 
and Coutances; and of M. Fallot de Beaumont, formerly Bishop of 


Plaisance. 
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LAW REPORT. 


PPPI PGP 


No. XL.—LADY HEWLEY’S CHARITIES, 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL v. SHORE AND OTHERS, 


THE following Judgment of Lord 
Lyndhurst on this most important 
case ; to which is prefixed the joint 
opinion of Mr. Baron Alderson and 
Mr. Justice Patteson, was delivered 
in Gray’s Inn Hall on the 11th of 
February last :— 


This Information was filed in June 
1830, by His Majesty’s Attorney- 
General, at the relation of Thomas 
Wilson, Joseph Read, George Had- 
field, John Clapham, and aaa 
Hodgson, against Samuel Shore the 
younger, Offley Shore, John Pember- 
ton Heywood, Peter Hey wood, Thomas 
Walker, and John Wood, the Rev. 
Charles Wellbeloved, the Rev. Jobn 
Kenrick, Thomas Bischoff, Varley 
Bealby, Joseph Henry Oates, and 
George Palmes, defendants, and was 
to the following effect. 


In Chancery. 

Between His Majesty's Attorney- 
General, at the relation of Thomas 
Wilson, Esq,, (Treasurer of High- 
bury College ;) Joseph Read, Esq., 
(Vice-Treasurer of Rotherham Col- 
lege ;) George Hadfield, Esq, 
(Treasurer of Blackbura Academy ;) 
John Clapham, Esq., and Joseph 
Hodgson, Esq., Dissenters from t 
Established Church, within the pro- 
tection of the Act of Toleration of 
the 1st of William and Mary, at the 
time of the foundation of Dame 
Sarah Hewley’s Charities, Inform- 
ants ; 

and 

Samuel Shore the younger, Esq., 

John Pemberton Heywood, Esq., 

Thomas Walker, Esq., Thomas Lee, 

Esq., Daniel Gaskell, Esq., William 

Walker, Esq., Offley re, Esq, 

and the Rey, Charles Wellbeloved, 

and George Palmes, the present 

Trustees, Sub-trustees, and Ma- 

nagers of Dame Sarsh Hewley’s 

Charities. 

The information states :— 

“That Dame Sarah Hewley, the 
foundress of the charities in question, 
was’a Dissenter from the Established 
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Church, and a Calvinist and Trini- 
tarian: and that the trust deeds es- 
tablishing these charities were duly 
executed by her in the years 1704 aud 
1707 : and that meres e. trust 
estates and premises of the annual 
value of ater 3000l., ‘and. Lady 
Hewley’s alms-house, were duly ¢on- 
veyed to seven trustees, and seven 
suit trapniiin were appointed to manage 
the alms-house, all of whom were 
Dissenters from the Established 
Church, within the protection of the 
Act of Toleration of the Ist of William 
and Mary; and that the trust, funds 
were thereby directed to be applied 
for the following purposes :—Ist, to 
r and godly preachers for the fue 
bes of Christ’s holy gospel; 2dly, 
to the widows of such preachers ; 
Sdly, for encouraging and promoting 
the preaching of Christ’s holy gospel 
in poor places; 4thly, for exhibitions 
for or towards the educating of young 
men designed for the ministry of 
Christ’s holy gospel; Sthly, for the 
relieving of godly persons in distress, 
being fit objects of Dame Sarah Hew. 
ley’s Charity ; 6thly, for the support 
of Lady Hewley’s alms-house for,nine 
poor women, and one poor man, to be 
governed and managed by ithe seven 
sub-trustees, according to the book of 
rules left by Dame Sarah Hewley ; by 
which she required, ¥ a qualification 
for admission to the alms-house, that 
the alms-women_ should | ese 
repeat by heart the Lord’s Prayer the 
Ten Commandments,and Mr. Bow €s's 
Catechism. That Dame Sarah Hew- 
ley died 23d August, 1710, aged 83. 
That the charity funds Were applied 
by the original trustees and sub- 
trustees, and their immediate suc¢ces- 
sors, for the sole and exclusive benefit 
of Dissenters from the Establiahed 
Church, within the protection of the 
Act of Toleration, uptil the year 1756, 
when certain trustees were appoint 
who were Socinians in thelt Fellbtbhs 
belief. That the defendants, ‘the 
present trustees, sub-trustees, and 
managers, were all of them Uni- 
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tavians; and that the charity funds 
bad been by them and still were ap- 
plied to and for the benefit of Uni- 
tarians,.and in support of Unitarianism, 
and to the prejudice of the great body 
of orthodox Dissenters. And in parti- 
cular, that four exhibitions were then 
sent to Manchester College, a well- 
known Unitarian establishment; and 
an allowance of 80/. a year made to 
the defendant, the Rev. Charles Well- 
beloved, a Unitarian preacher; and 
that Unitarians were admitted into 
the hospital or alms-house, and that 
the trusts were not duly performed, 
no allowances being made to the poor 
widows of godly preachers, as a dis- 
tinct class, and no allowance being 
made for promoting the preaching of 
Christ’s holy gospel in poor places. 

“ And the Information prayed a de- 
claration that Unitarians are not fit 
objects of these Charities. And that 
the exhibitions to Manchester College, 
and the allowance to the Rev. Charles 
Wellbeloved, might be discontinued ; 
and that Dame Sarah Hewley’s rules 
for admission to the hospital might be 
observed. And that Dissenters who 
would have been within the protection 
of the Act of Toleration of the 1st of 
William and Mary, and not subject to 
the penalties of the Act against blas- 
phemy, 9 and 10 William III., at the 
foundation of the Charities, might 
alone be admitted to the benefit of 
these Charities.” 

This case had been before the 
Charity Commissioners, who by their 
Report, 26 June, 1826, expressed an 
opinion that the question whether 

nitarians could properly be admitted 
to receive the benefit of those Charities 
ought to be submitted to the consi- 
deration of a Court of Equity. 

To this Information the defendants 
filed their answers in December 1830, 
declining to make any discovery as to 
their religious belief, to which answers 
the relators took objections for insuffi- 
ciency. Further answers were then 
filed, to which objections were also 
taken by the relators on the same 
grounds, and allowed. And the final 
answers of the defendants were not 
obtained till April 1832. 

A large body of evidence was 
entered into by the relators, who 
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examined several very eminent dis- 
senting ministers: no evidence was 
adduced on the part of the defend- 
ants. 

The cause was heard by the Vice- 
Chancellorin Michaelmas Term, 1833, 
who expressed an opinion that no 
persons who denied the doctrine of 
our Saviour’s divine person, and the 
doctrine of original sin, were entitled 
to participate in Lady Hewley’s 
Charities, and decreed according to 
the prayer of the Information. ‘That 
ministers or preachers of what is com- 
monly called Unitarian belief and 
doctrine, and their widows, and mem- 
bers of their congregations, and that 
—_— of what is commonly called 

Jnitarian belief and doctrine, were 
not fit objects of, and were not entitled 
to partake of the Charities of Dame 
Sarah Hewley in the pleadings of this 
cause mentioned, and removed the 
trustees, but allowed them their costs. 

Against this decree the defendants 
appealed, and the appeal was partly 
heard by Lord Brougham, previously 
to his giving up the seals, assisted by 
Mr. Baron Parke, and Mr. Justice 
Littledale ; and it was afterwards 
heard by Lord Lyndhurst, assisted by 
Mr. Baron Alderson, and Mr. Justice 
Patteson; and judgment was given 
by these three learned judges in Gray’s 
Inn Hall, on Friday, the 5th of Feb- 
ruary last. 

Mr. Baron ALDERSON addressed 
Lorp Lynpuurst as follows :— 

My Lorp,—My brother Patteson 
and myself having fully considered 
this case, in which your Lordship has 
desired to have our assistance, and 
having entirely concurred in our view 
of it, it becomes my duty to deliver 
our joint opinion, together with the 
reasons by which we think it may be 
supported. 

This question arises on the con- 
struction of certain deeds of endow- 
ment executed by Lady Hewley, dated 
January 12 and 13, 1704, by which 
she conveyed considerable estates in 
the county of York, to trustees, upon 
trust after her death, to pay and dis- 
pose of such sums of money yearly, or 
otherwise, to such and so many poor 
and godly preachers for the time being, 
of Christ’s holy gospel, and to such 
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poor and godly widows for the time 
being, of poor and godly preachers, for 
the time being, of Christ’s holy gospel, 
at such time and times, and for so 
long time or times, and according to 
such distribution as the said trustees 
and managers for the time being, or 
any four or more of them, should think 
fit, and to employ and dispose of such 
sums of money, and in such manner, 
for the encouraging and promoting of 
the preaching of Christ’s holy gospel 
in such poor places as the said trustees 
and managers for the time being, or 
any four or more of them should think 
fit; and also to employ and dispose of 
such sums of money, yearly or other- 
wise, as and for exhibitions for such 
or so long time or times for or towards 
educating of such young men designed 
for the ministry of Christ’s holy gospel, 
never exceeding five such young men 
at one and the same time, as the said 
trustees and managers for the time 
being, or any four or more of them, 
should approve and think fit; and she 
also gave all the surplus and remainder 
of the aforesaid clear and residuary 
rents, issues, and profits of the pre- 
mises, after the death of the said 
Dame Sarah Hewley, during all the 
continuance of the said trust estates, 
upon trust, that the said trustees, and 
the survivors and survivor of them, 
his and their assigns, and the heirs, 
executors, and administrators of such 
survivor, should from time to time 
employ and dispose of the same in and 
for the relieving such godly persons in 
distress, being fit objects of the said 
Lady Hewley’s, and the trustees’ and 
mauagers’ charity, as the said trustees 
and managers for the time being, or 
any four of them, should think fit. 

By a second deed, dated in 1707, 
Lady Hewley, after conveying to the 
same trustees certain other estates, 
partly for the support of an almshouse 
built by her for poor pious widows, 
and for which she appointed separate 
trustees; and after giving the residue 
to the same uses as in the deed of 
1704, ordered that the trustees should 
follow the rules and directions con- 
tained in a book of rules signed by 
herself, and should appoint such per- 
sons to the benefit of the almshouse 
as were qualified according to such 


rules; nine of whom were to be poor 
widows, or unmarried women, up- 
wards of fifty years of age, and one a 
sober, discreet, and pious poor man, 
who should be qualited to pray daily 
with them twice a day, if such a per- 
son could be found. 

The rules referred to by this second 
indenture seem to have been carefully 
drawn up, and are styled by her, 
* Rules br the due qualification of 
such poor persons,” and are expressly 
required to be read over by the 
trustees to each person when ap- 
pointed. They are as follows: “ Rules 
and orders to be observed about the 
qualities or qualifications of the poor 
people to be elected into the said 
almshouse from time to time.” “ Let 
none be elected into the almshouse 
who have a clear personal estate of 
above sixty pounds, or a real estate 
above the annual value of three 
pounds, above all reprizes, and near 
relations that are able in estate, and 
bound by the laws of God and nature 
to relieve them at home. Let all 
persons to be elected prove their age 
to be above fifty-five years, by good 
testimonials if required; let none be 
admitted into the hospital that cannot 
be conveniently separated from their 
children, who must not be permitted 
to live with their parents in the hos- 
pital, but in cases of infirmity and 
sickness, when they are bound in duty 
and charity to minister to their parents’ 
necessities ; let none of evil pone or 
report be admitted into the hospital, 
but such as are poor and piously dis- 
posed, and of the Protestant religion, 
not given to strong drink nor to gos- 
siping ; and such as have lived in- 
famously in their youth, or have been 
justly blemished with any gross im- 
morality, let them not so much as in 
old age be elected without good 
evidence of their repentance and 
amendment. Let all persons to be 
chosen bring certificates, according to 
law, from the parishes or constabu- 
laries wherein they lived, that they 
were legally settled therein, but that 
if they should forfeit their right to the 
hospital they shall be received into 
the parish whence they came. Let 
every almshody be one that can repeat 
by heart the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, 
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and Ten Commandments, and Mr. 
Edward Bowles’s Catechism. Let all 
the almspeople, when not disabled by 
weakness, duly repair to some religious 
assembly of the Protestant religion, 
every Lord’s-day forenoon and after- 
noon, and at other opportunities, to 
attend the ordinances of God. Let 
them be ready to attend their alms- 
sisters in sicness, and to assist them 
by turns. Let no almsbody receive 
any visits on the myer except 
in case of sickness, nor shall they 
show their room to any on that holy 
day. Let no almsbody receive any 
servants into their house to hear the 
feports out of the families where they 
are or have been servants. Let none 
of them be ever abused with strong 
drink, nor let any behave themselves 
uncharitably eat unquietly with one 
another, by scolding or evil language ; 
neither Jet them be busy-bodies, nor 
tattlers, nor tale-bearers, nor wander- 
ers about from house to house, but 
Keepers at home; nor common 
swearers, nor cursers, nor liars. Let 
éach keep their own rooms clean, and 
all bear an equal share in the charge 
of cleaning all the places of common 
usage. Let no almsbody be found 
begging from door to door at home or 
abroad, or asking alms, yet may the 
pat accept any thing that shall 

freely given them by any: and if 
they shall be found begging, let them 
be expelled the hospital. None chosen 
and admitted to be almspeople, shall, 
after their admission, go abroad selling 
bread, eggs, cakes, or such like things, 
except 0 their own manufacture; and 
What by their hand labour they can 
honestly acquire at home they may 
enjoy. Let every almsbody, morning 
and evening, in private devotion, com- 
mend themselves to God in prayer, 
and in their prayer remember their 
foundress, Sarah Lady Hewley, while 
she lives, and after her death pray for 
her trustees.” 

Now it is contended on behalf of 
the relators to the present suit, that 
this Charity is to be confined to Pro- 
testant Dissenters, entertaining a be- 
lief in the divinity of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, in the atonement, and in the 
doctrine of original sin; in fact, those 
who are commonly called Orthodox 





Dissenters, in order to distinguish 
them from others who entertain dif- 
ferent opinions as to these important 
matters, and who are called, in com- 
mon parlance (though undoubtedly by 
no very accurate description in that 
respect) Unitarian Dissenters. In 
more correct language, perhaps, they 
should be called—believers in the 
Unity of the Godhead, without any dis- 
tinction of persons therein ; for we pre- 
sume that those who differ with them in 
this respect equally believe in the 
Unity of the Godhead, althoagh they 
think (and that from what they con- 
sider plain texts of Scripture) that 
such mysterious unity is not incon- 
sistent with the equally mysterious 
distinction of persons therein. 

If this question at all depended on 
any investigation of the comparative 
truth and excellence of these doctrines, 
or upon a critical examination of texts 
of Scripture (the only test to be ap- 
plied by Protestants in such inquiries) 
we should feel that this was not a 
proper tribunal, and that we were not 
sufficient for these things. But this 
case really turns upon a mere question 
of fact. If the Unitarian doctrines 
are consistent with the intention of 
Lady Hewley, the decision of the 
Vice-Chancellor is erroneous ; if they 
are inconsistent with it, the declara- 
tion he has made seems to us correct. 

The Vice-Chancellor’s declaration, 
in substance, is that no persons who 
deny the divinity of our Saviour’s 
person, and who deny the doctrine of 
original sin, as it is generally under- 
stood, are entitled to participate in 
Lady Hewley’s Charity. 

There is no doubt as to the princi- 
ples which are to govern our opinion ; 
they are fuliy laid down and explained 
in the Attorney-General v. Pearson 
and others, 3 Merivale, 400, and may 
be thus shortly expressed :—The will 
of the founder is to be observed. 

Then how is the will of the founder 
to be ascertained? If it be expressed 
clearly in the deed or instrument of 
foundation there can be no diffi- 
culty. 

If expressed in doubtful or general 
words, recourse must be had to’ ex- 
trinsic circumstances, such as the 
known opinions of the founder, the 
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existing state of the law, the contem- 
poraneous usage, or the like. 

Upon these principles, then, we 
proceed to consider this case. We 
may begin by laying the Church of 
England out of the question ; for, al- 
though Lord Eldon says that a bequest 
for the worship of God would, prima 
Jacie, be one to the Established Re- 
ligion, yet it is quite clear, from all 
the documents in this case, that this 
foundation was in favour of some class 
or classes of persons dissenting from 
the Church. 

This point has not been disputed ; 
but then this question arises—Who 
are the Dissenters whom Lady Hew- 
ley intended to benefit? 

The provision is fourfold; first, in 
favour of poor and godly preachers, 
for the time being, of Christ’s holy 
gospel; secondly, of poor and godly 
widows, for the time being, of poor 
and godly preachers, for the time 
being, of Ctist’s holy gospel ; thirdly, 
for the distribution of sums of money 
to encourage and promote the preach- 
ing, in poor places, of Christ's holy 
gospel, and for the education of young 
men designed for the ministry of 
Christ's holy gospel; and, lastly, for 
the relief -of such godly persons in 
distress as were fit objects of her 
charity. 

It is clear from this, that this pious 
lady had directly in view the encou- 
ragement of the preaching of the 
gospel by Protestant Dissenters, and 
that in three ways :— 

First, by provision to preachers and 
to their widows ; secondly, by direct 
gifts of money for building places of 
worship, or endowing them where 
built in places not otherwise able to 
support a minister; thirdly, for the 
education of youth to the same godly 
purpose. 

These three objects bave plainly in 
view the propagation of some doctrines 
which she deemed to be of importance 
to the souls of men; and ber fourth 
object was in complete accordance 
with the three others, being in truth 
the relief of the professors of the same 
doctrines, in case, from their narrow 
circumstances or unforeseen calami- 
ties, they should be reduced to pecu- 
niary distress, What then were the 
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doctrines in question? Prima facie, 
these would surely be, the doctrines 


which she herself conscientiously 
tertained, and there is no reaso’ sd 
doubt what these doctrines must have 
been. But she has more particularly 
described in her second deed, and in 
the rules she herself framed, one, class, 
viz. the poor pious widows whom she 
deemed to be fit objects of her bounty, 
in the almshouse which she had built. 

They must be persons piously dis- 
posed, and of the Protestant religion ; 
they must be able to repeat, by t, 
the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, the Ten 
Commandments, and Mr. Edward 
Bowles’s Catechism, and they. must 
weekly attend (unless sick) some place 
of Protestant worship. ; 

To what class or at a of persons 
does this description extend? 

In the first place, it is expressly 
confined to Protestant Dissenters. In 
the second place, it seems clearly not 
confined to one class of Protestant 
Dissenters alone, because the widows 
are only required to attend some 
of such Protestant worship. But in 
the third place, it seems also asclearly 
intended to include these persons 
alone, who, though in many reageny? 
differing in opinion, yet agreed in 
some points, which probably Lady 
Hewley thought fundamental ; and we 
know from history, that if that, was 
her opinion, she was by no, means 
singular in it. What then were these 
fundamental points? _We think they 
must be taken to be those doctrines 
which are to be found in the Lofd’s 
Prayer, the Creed, the Ten Com- 
mandments, and Bowles’s. Catechissn. 

It has been argued that the only 
qualification required is the being able 
to repeat those by heart, But we 
cannot think so meanly of Lady Hew- 
ley’s understanding as to adopt that 
argument. We think she meant that 
they should accept these and the 
doctrines therein contained as a rule 
of faith; and that they should have 
them by heart in order that. they 
might be the more deeply impressed 
with them, precisely in same. wa 
and for the same purpose as_ the poe 
fathers in the baptismal service of the 
Church of England are required to 
cause the child to learn to say (which 
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means, to say by heart) the Creed, 
the Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Com- 
mandments, and to be further in- 
structed in the Church Catechism ; 
and as in the rubric the children are 
required to be brought for confirmation 
to the Bishop as soon as they can do 
th’s, and have attained a fit age. No 
one ever dreamt that these provisions 
were intended to try their memory, 
and not to prove their faith. 

Then what are the doctrines to be 
found in these documents ? 

We may lay aside the Lord’s 
Prayer and the Ten Commandments, 
as being matters about which all 
Protestants are we believe agreed. At 
any rate, all the parties to this suit 
understand and assent to them in the 
same sense; perhaps this may not be 
the case as to the Apostles’ Creed, 
which, though certainly general in its 
language, has been usually confined 
as a creed to churches which did not 
doubt the divinity of our Saviour 
Jesus Christ. It is, as we have seen, 
one of the tests necessary for baptism 
and confirmation in the Church of 
England, and certainly is, in that 
Church, by its Catechism, explained 
in a Trinitarian sense, as plainly ap- 

ears if we consult the Prayer Book. 
orthe child there answers that he 
understands by it, 1st, A belief in 
God the Father, the Creator of all 
things; 2dly, in God the Son, the 
Redeemer of all mankind; and 3dly, 
in God the Holy Ghost, the Sanctifier 
of all the elect people of God. 

Indeed it is not improbable that 
Mr. Baxter also took the same view 
of ‘the doctrines contained in the 
Apostles’ Creed ; for when on one 
remarkable occasion he proposed that 
stibscription to the Creed, the Lord’s 
Prayer, and the Ten Commandments, 
should be alone sufficient as a test for 
Church Communion, it was objected 
that these might be subscribed by a 
Papist or Socinian ; and he thought 
that, he says, so much the better ; 
but adds, “ But if they were afraid of 
communion with Papists and Soci- 
nians, it should not be by making a 
new test or rule of faith which they 
will not subscribe to, but by calling 
them to account whenever in preaching 
or writing they contradict or abuse 
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the truth to which they have sub- 
scribed.” It would seem therefore 
that he thought that the preaching or 
writing some of the Papist or Soci- 
nian doctrines would be acting in a 
manner contrary to the truth of these 
articles, if they subscribed them. He 
must, we think, have referred to the 
second commandment as to the 
Papists, and to this Creed as to the 
Socinians; for there does not appear 
to be any thing else in his proposed 
test to which this observation could at 
all even plausibly apply. 

And this view of the Apostles’ Creed 
confirms and is confirmed by the last 
document — Mr. Edward Bowles’s 
Catechism. Now, in the first place, 
it is stated by all the witnesses, 
amongst whom are to be found some 
very distinguished divines of various 
persuasions, and who all agree in this, 
that this Catechism is essentially Tri- 
nitarian, and that it can be assented 
to properly by those alone who admit 
original sin and the atonement made 
for it, and acknowledge the proper 
divinity of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. This would be quite sufficient, 
for there is no evidence on the other 
side, and we are to decide on the 
evidence. 

ut on reading this Catechism 
ourselves with that attention it re- 
quires, and considering it, we cannot 
doubt that if we were required to form 
an opinion on it we should decide that 
the witnesses have taken a correct 
view of Mr. Bowles’s book. It does 
appear to us clear that those are the 
doctrines fairly to be deduced from it, 
particularly by comparing it with the 
passages of Scripture quoted in its 
margin. 

We would rather, however, put this 
part of the case on the general tenor 
of the whole Catechism, and the un- 
contradicted evidence, than on our 
own view as to particular passages in 
it, lest we shouid fall into an error on 
some controverted question of criti- 
cism or theology, which are always 
delicate and dangerous subjects for 
unprofessional divines to handle. 

Upon the whole then, wethink that 
in the description which by her own 
rules Lady Hewley has given of the 
widows who were to be inmates of 
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her almshouse, those only were meant 
to be included by whom the doctrines 
enumerated in the Vice-Chancellor’s 
declaration were accepted as a rule of 
faith. Now we think it reasonable to 
conclude that these widows who were 
to be inmates of the almshouse are 
part of that fourth class described 
in the deed of 1704 as “godly persons 
in distress.” They are not only not 
subjected in the deed of 1707 to the 
discretion of the trustees, being objects 
out of that class selected by Lady 
Hewley herself, but their description 
affords us the means of ascertaining, 
upon Lady Hewley’s own authority, 
what she meant by the word “ godly” 
in both the deeds. If this be so, then 
the same expression which is applied 
to the preachers and their widows 
ought te receive the same construction, 
it being plainly incongruous to give in 
one deed two meanings to the same 
expression ; but independently of this, 
at all events the qualification attached 
by Lady Hewley to the admission of 
the inmates of her almshouse, dis- 
tinctly shows what her own opinions 
were, and how anxious she was for 
their adoption by others. And then 
that anxiety would apply with far 
greater force to the adoption of those 
opinions by preachers, whose duty it 
was to take active steps for the pro- 
reg of the doctrines they pro- 
essed ; for an error there would 
probably lead to evils of a much more 
extensive nature. It is not likely that 
a lady who wished to regulate the 
opinions even of the poor widows, the 
objects of her pecuniary bounty, could 
intend to permit her funds to be de- 
voted to the active propagation of any 
other than the same fundamental 
doctrines. It is quite inconceivable 
that she could thus (if with reverence 
we may use the emphatic language 
of holy writ on this subject) have 
“strained at a gnat and swallowed a 
camel !” 

We think, therefore, that Lady 
Hewley, by poor and godly preachers, 
meant preachers professing the doc- 
trines contained in the Vice-Chancel- 
lor’s declaration. Again, if this be so, 
and if this be the class of persons 
whom she designates as poor and godly 
preachers of Christ’s holy gospel, it is 


most rational then to consider the 
other bequests for the encouragement 
and preaching of Christ's holy gospel, 
and for the educating of young mi- 
nisters of that piv as confined to 
the preaching of persons professing the 
same doctrines, and the education of 
youths for“the ministry in places 
where those doctrines are. professed. 

This view of the case appears to us 
to be much confirmed by the peculiar 
language of Lady Hewley’s will, by 
that of her pastor, Dr. Colton, by the 
state of the law at that period, and 
by the general tenor of history, both 
as to the doctrines then usually pro- 
fessed by the great body of Dissenters 
at that time, and their known inter- 
ference with that particular provision 
in the Toleration Act applicable to 
Unitarian preaching. 

We were much pressed with quota- 
tions from various authors on this 
point, by the learned and ingenious 
gentlemen who argued for the defend- 
ants; but they have failed to satisfy 
us even as to the probability of any 
such catholic intention as that for 
which they contend having been 
entertained by Lady Hewley. Such 
a view may perhaps have been taken 
by a few speculative divines of great 
benevolence of feeling, but was never 
very generally received. It is indeed 
observable that almost all the very 
men who held such opinions con- 
stantly asserted their own orthodoxy 
of belief on the points now in question ; 
and that in no instance whatever that 
we remember are they found to ap- 

rove of the preaching or inculcating 

y the teaching of youth, those dog- 
trines now contended for, and openly 
avowed by, the Unitarian Dissenters 
in their discourses from the pulpit. 

The greater part, if not the whole, 
of these quotations seem to us appli- 
cable rather to the terms of church 
communion than to the present sub- 
ject; for the question now is upon a 
charity to be devoted to the active 
propagation of doctrines by pecuniary 
encouragement given to their pro- 
fessors; and is not whether, without 
any particular test, it may not be al- 
lowed to persons differing on material 
points to waive them, and, notwith- 
standing, to associate in one religious 
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community together, We do not 
indeed think such a plan wise, or 
likely to succeed in producing peace 
in the churches, but we do not doubt 
that it has been often entertained by 
speculative men, who have not perhaps 
attended sufficiently to the results of 
practical experience in human life. 

Bat this argument as to a supposed 
catholic intention seems inconsistent 
also with the probabilities of this 
case, Lady Hewley must have had 
fixed religious opinions, conscien- 
tiously and strongly felt by her, or 
else it is not likely that she would 
have made this foundation : it is very 
unusual for religious foundations to 
be made by any other than persons 
having strong and fixed religious 
opinions themselves. Those who en- 
tertain what are called latitudinarian 
notions on such subjects, are not 
commonly those who leave their pro- 
perty in this way. 

But, waiving this, it seems to us 
clear that Lady Hewley, by requiring 
the Apostles’ Creed, or indeed any 
definite creed at all, as a necessary 
qualification in this case, has herself 
given a decisive answer to this argu- 
ment, and has negatived the probabi- 
lity of her, at least, having ever 
entertained this supposed catholic 
intention, by which, looking forward 
into faturity, she is imagined to have 
contemplated a continual movement 
in advance of religion, in the course 
of which all her own peculiar doctrines 
should, with others, gradually be ab- 
sorbed and lost in the light and 
splendour of what is called increasing 
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knowledge and reason; for the very 
object and peculiar advantage of a 
creed is to prevent this perpetual 
fluctuation, and to fix religious 
opinions, by bringing them continually 
to a definite test. 

We have adverted to this part of 
the case, not as considering it a very 
important topic; but, as it formed 
the principal ground of the argament 
before us, we thought it not right 
altogether to pass it over. 

Upon the whule, oar opinion is, 
that the declaration of the Vice- 
Chancellor is right. 

There is another part of the ease, 
which relates to the course your Lerd- 
ship, as a judge in equity, ought to 
pursue as to retaining or removing 
the trustees, in case your Lordship’s 
opinion should agree with, and 
confirm that which we have now 
delivered. 

That will depend of course on the 
point, whether vour Lordship is satis- 
fied that these trustees do in fact 
profess opinions differing from those 
to the promotion of which Lady 
Hewley devoted her foundation, and 
whether, in that case, it is the duty of 
a Court of Equity to remove 
from a trust which they cannot so 
properly discharge as persons whose 
opinions concur with those of the 
foundress. 

But these are points on which it 
does not become us to offer any 
opinion to your Lordship. 


(The Judgment of Tord Lyndhurst 


will be given in our next.) 
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TRIBUTES OF RESPECT. 
Tue vate Bisnor or Baistot.—The proposed tribute of respect to the character 


of this late exemplary Prelate has been carried into effect. 


A monument has been 


erected to his memory, in the Cathedral, designed and executed by W. H. Bailey, 
R.A., and which we have no doubt will prove highly gratifying to every admirer of 


sculpture. 


Rev. D. Witt1ams.—The Scholars of the Collegiate School of Winchester have 
subscribed for the purpose of presenting their Head Master, the Rev. D. Williams, 
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D.C.L. (of New College,) with a magnificent piece of plate, as a testimony of their 
gratitude and esteem. It consists of a splendid candelabrum of massive’ silver, 
containing branches for nine lights. The pedestal is triangular. On-one compart- 
ment is the inscription in Latin; on the second is beautifully chased, in bas-rebief, 
‘Telemachus presenting offerings to Minerva, as the patroness of learning; and on 
the third is emblazoned the corporate arms of the ancient city of Winchester. 


-—~>—— 


Dorxine Cauucn.—The works, which, during the late severe weather, were 
necessarily suspended, have been resumed with renewed spirit; and, on Thursday, 
the 24th of March, the key stone of the great arch, was driven by the Rev. S. 
Isaacson, Curate, in the presence of the Committee, and many ladies and gentlemen 
of the town. This arch will form one of the main features of the building ; and when 
completed, according to the design of the able architect, Mr. W. M. Brookes, will 
render the interior of Dorking church one of the most striking objects in the county. 
On this interesting occasion a bottle was buried in the west end of the key-stone, 
containing a copy of the November number of “ Tie CuristiAN REMEMBRANCER,” 
(which gave a full account of the ceremony of laying the first stone, by the Bishop 
of Winchester)—a roll of parchment with the date of the deposit, a view of the old 
church, a bronze medal, a silver fourpence, of the new coinage, and several papers 
connected with local affairs. The increasing interest with which the progress 
of this great and good work is watched, is a gratifying proof of the attachment of the 
town and neighbourhood to the Established Church ; and we cordially wish, that all 
who have contributed to the erection of this place of worship will not only be spared 
to witness its completion, but survive for many, many years, to worship their God 
and Saviour on the spot where their fathers worshipped. 

The Committee and their friends afterwards dined together, at the White Horse, 
to celebrate the event. 

It ought not to be forgotten, that in the box placed for the reception of casual 
contributions, some humble but devout Christian, and well-wisher to the Established 
Church, actually deposited two small antique silver salt spoons; probably the only 
article of value she or he possessed, as an offering at the foot ef the Cross. These 
are now in the possession of Mr. P. Cooke, who purchased them for a sum far 
exceeding their intrinsic value- 





Society ror Promorine Cuxnistiran KNowLepGe.—We have much pleasure in 
congratulating the members of the Church of England upon the result of the first 
attempt to bring the venerable Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge fairly 
before the inhabitants of the town of Reading. The following is a pleasing earnest 
of what the attached members of our Church, in that town, intend to do in behalf 
of the Society. 

Amount of Collections. 


St. Giles’ £29 8 10 
St. Mary’s #- % 91 5 ll 
ee et... Rr 2213 7 
Se. Lawremee’s . . .... 19 17 9 
Atthe Town Hall . . .. . 215 6 

£96 17 


Our Correspondent informs us that an excellent discourse was delivered, on the 
24th, in St. Lawrence’s, in aid of the funds of the Society, by the Vicar of Wargrave. 


SECOND REPORT FROM HIS MAJESTY’S COMMISSIONERS AP- 
POINTED TO CONSIDER THE STATE OF THE ESTABLISHED 
CHURCH WITH REFERENCE TO ECCLESIASTICAL DUTIES 
AND REVENUES. 


TO THE KING’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 
We, your Majesty’s Commissioners, appointed, by commissions bearing date 
the 4th day of February and the 6th day of June, 1835, to consider the state of 
VOL, XVIII. NO. IV, Hu 
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the Established Church in England and Wales, with reference to Ecclesiastical 
Duties and Revenues, having pursued the inquiry thereby committed to us, humbly 
present to your Majesty this our Second Report. 

In the remarks which we are about to submit upon the mode of carrying into 
effect, with some modification, the measures already recommended by us, we shall 
follow the arrangement adopted in our First Report to your Majesty, bearing date 
the 17th day of March, 1835, and class our observations under the heads of 
Teartrory, and Revenue. 

On the subject of Episcopal Patronage we have at present no additional remarks 
to offer, The question is one of considerable intricacy, and we propose to make it 
the subject of a distinct Report. Any general rule which we should attempt to lay 
down would be liable to so many exceptions, as to render it of little practical use. 
Iu the Second Part of this Report we shall have occasion to recommend some 
changes in the exercise of patronage belonging to Deans and Chapters. 

Territory.—Objections have been made to two of the propositions submitted by 
us to your Majesty under this head, viz., to the union of the dioceses of Llandaff 
and Bristol ; and to the separation from the diocese of Winchester of those parishes, 
in the county of Surrey, which it is proposed to place under the jurisdiction of the 
Bishop of London. 

With respect to the former of these propositions, when the union of the sees of 
Llandaff and Bristol was recommended, we were not insensible to the inconveniences 
attending that union; and the representations which have since been made to us 
against it have operated so strongly on our minds, as to induce us, on reconsi- 
deration, to relinquish that plan. We now recommend that the city and suburbs 
of Bristol should be united to the diocese of Bath and Wells, and that the remaining 
part of the diocese of Bristol, situate in the county of Gloucester, should be added 
to the diocese of Gloucester. 

If this recommendation is adopted, that part of the county of Glamorgan, which 
is now in the diocese of St. David's, may properly be added to that of Liandaff, as 
well as those parts of the counties of Monmouth and Brecon, which are specified in 
our First Report. 

With respect to the proposed transfer of certain parishes in the county of 
Surrey from the diocese of Winchester to that of London, the advantages which will 
result from placing the metropolis and the suburban parishes under one jurisdiction 
appear to us to outweigh any inconvenience which can be apprehended from this 
arrangement. 

We are of opinion also, that the bishopric of Sodor and Man may, without 
inconvenience, be united to that of Carlisle; as the Isle of Man contains only 
eighteen parishes, over which the Archdeacon, who is resident, and has a re- 
spectable income, can exercise an effectual superintendence. 

Minor objections have been made to other parts of the proposed territorial 
division of dioceses, which it is not necessary now to specify; for with regard to 
this, and indeed to most of the measures which, in the discharge of our duty, we 
have recommended, or may have to recommend, to your Majesty, it will be requisite, 
for the purpose of carrying them fully into effect, that permanent authority should 
be vested in some persons, to be named in any Act of Parliament which may be 
passed for sanctioning those measures, who may be capable of inquiring into details 
more fully than would be convenient for your Majesty in Council, with whom, we 
apprehend, the ultimate sanction will rest. ; 

The new division of dioceses will render necessary a corresponding change in the 
arrangement of archdeaconries. We have annexed a scheme, which supposes the 
erection of six additional archdeaconries, and which will involve the necessity of a 
change in the territorial limits of some already existing. Jurisdiction should also 
be given to such of the Archdeacons as are at present mercly nominal officers. 

We have said nothing respecting the future arrangement of rural deaneries, con- 
ceiving that it will be most advantageously settled by the Bishops of the several 
dioceses, power being given to them for that purpose; but it is proper to remark, 
that if the rural deans are to be efficient officers, as we think they ought to be, it 
will be desirable that they should receive some small annual payments, sufficient to 
defray the expenses incurred by them in their visitations. 

With respect to the time at which the proposed territorial changes should take 
place, some may be effected immediately, with the consent of the Bishops con- 
cerned; others, as for instance those which relate to the formation of the two new 
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dioceses, cannot be effected, except as particular vacancies shall occur, nor until the 
funds, necessary for carrying them into execution, shall become available. This 
brings us to the second head of the Report, viz. 

Revenue.—The tables of the episcopal incomes, already published, having been 
framed upon an average, resulting from the receipts of the three years ending 
with the year 1831, and from the statements of the respective Bishops as to the pro- 
bable future receipts, we have thought it expedient to apply for returns of the actual 
incomes of the several sees, during each of the seven years, ending with the year 
1835, for the purpose of enabling us to form a more correct estimate. At present 
our calculations are necessarily grounded upon the tables published in our First 
Report; according to which, the average annual revenue of all the sees will be 
about 148,875/, a sum suflicient to provide incomes for all the Bishops, including 
those of the two new sees, without the addition of any preferment in commendam ; 
and thus to accomplish one of the objects recommended by your Majesty to our 
consideration. 

But the peculiar manner of leasing the episcopal estates throws great difficulties 
in the way of carrying into effect the arrangement, suggested in our First Report. 

If the estates were let at rack rent, so that each Bishop might receive, every 
year, about that which is stated to be his average annual income, it would be easy, 
upon the occurrence of a vacancy in one of the richer sees, to require the future 
Bishop to pay a certain annual sum towards the augmentation of the poorer sees. 
But the great variation which occurs in the episcopal incomes from year to year, 
according as a greater or less amount of fines is received, presents an obvious 
difficulty. 

One mode of rendering those incomes less uncertain would be, to allow the 
existing leases, both for lives and for terms of years, to expire. But any plan for 
accomplishing this object must involve the necessity of borrowing money upon the 
security of the episcopal estates, in order to compensate the Bishops for the loss of 
the fines which accrue to them under the present system, and which form an im- 
portant part of their incomes. ‘The practical result of such an operation would be, 
to transfer to the parties lending their money that interest in the episcopal estates 
which is now possessed by the lessees. We are not therefore prepared to recom- 
mend the adoption of any general measure for allowing the leases for lives and 
terms of years to expire ; although, for the purpose of correcting in some degree 
the inconvenience now arising from the great variations in the annual amount of 
the episcopal incomes, we recommend that facilities should be afforded for the con- 
version of leases for lives into leases for terms of years. 

In order to give a clearer view of the financial part of the subject, we subjoin a 
statement, showing the present amount of the incomes of the larger sees, and the 
reduction which it is proposed to make in them. 














| Estimated ve Hae | 
| . > ¥ | 
Dioceses. Ee a! proposed Excess. 
| First Report. | Income. 
ry | tial 
£ £ £ 
pee 17,000 | — 15,000 2,000 | 
London . .| 12,200 | 10,000 2,200 | 
Durham. .| 17,800 | 8,000 9,800 | 
Winchester .| 10,700 | 7,000 3,700 
| Ely ...{ 11,000 | 5,500 5,500 
| Worcester , 6,500 | — 5,000 1,500 
Figg 5,20 
| St.Asaph .| 52 of | 5,200 3,800 
} Bangor . 3,800 | 
| 84,200 | 55,700 28,500 





This reduction, when carried into effect, will furnish annually a sum of 28,5001, 
to which is to be added the income of the see of Bristol, amounting to 23004 The 
total sum thus obtained of 30,800/, being divided amongst the thirteen bishoprics 
which require an addition to their present revenues, and the two new sees, will 
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provide an income for each, varying from 4000/. to 50002. per annum, according to 
the circumstances of the different sees. The sums to be apportioned to each cannot 
be determined till we shall have received the returns above referred to. In the 
sees of York, Bath and Wells, Norwich, and Salisbury, we do not propose to make 
alteration. 

We are also of opinion, looking to the variable nature of the episcopal incomes, 
that, for the purpose of ensuring the regular payment of the sums which may be 
allotted to the poorer sees, it may be expedient to provide a fund, by allowing.the 
sums, which are to be deducted from the incomes of the richer bishoprics, to 
accumulate for a certain time. 

Before we quit the consideration of the financial part of the inquiry, we will 
briefly allude to another mode by which something may be done towards diminishing 
the present uncertainty of the episcopal incomes, Although we cannot recommend 
the adoption of any measure for the general sale of the reversions of the episcopal 
estates, yet there are estates belonging to some of the sees, the reversions of which 
may, perhaps, be advantageously sold. Such sales can now be effected only under 
the authority of an Act of Parliament: we would therefore suggest the expediency 
of giving power to effect them, under certain restrictions, and with the consent of 
the body to which we have already referred. The produce of such sales may con- 
stitute a fund, out of which the Bishop may receive compensation, either for fore- 
going a fine, in order to facilitate the conversion of a lease for lives into one for a 
term of years, or for waving his right of granting a concurrent lease when a rengs 
will not renew. 

With respect to the bishopric of Durham, we have been informed by Viscount 
Melbourne that your Majesty has been pleased to approve of a plan for detaching 
from that see its palatine jurisdiction, and for placing the county of Durham on the 
same footing, as to secular affairs, with the other English counties. We beg leave 
respectfully to state our entire concurrence in the propriety of that arrangement, 
which we ourselves had intended to suggest in this Report. 

Considering that the Bishop of Durham will thus be relieved from the expenses 
incident to the secular jurisdiction in question, we have proposed a larger reduction 
in the income of that see than we should otherwise have been prepared to recom- 
mend. If this arrangement should be carried into effect, it may be desirable that 
the Bishop of Durham should be relieved from the heavy charge of maintaining 
and keeping in repair the castle at Durham, which building may conveniently be 
appropriated to the uses of the University, apartments being reserved for the 
Bishop. 

It is probable that, in consequence of these changes, the excess of income, above 
$0007. per annum, which has been proposed as the future income of the see of 
Durham, will be larger than has been stated in the foregoing table. 

We beg leave further to recommend, that the temporal jurisdiction which the 
Archbishop of York possesses in various parts of the counties of York and Not- 
tingham, and that which the Bishop of Ely possesses within the Isle of Ely, should 
be detached from those sees, and that the districts comprised within those juris- 
dictions should be merged in the counties in which they are respectively situate. 

It will be necessary to provide residences for the Bishops of Manchester, Ripon, 
Lincoln, Llandaff, and Rochester. The mode of doing this should, in our opinion, 
be left to the determination of whatever body may be appointed to carry into effect 
the measures recommended in our Reports. A suitable residence may probably be 
provided for the Bishop of Rochester, either in Essex or Hertfordshire, by the sale 
or exchange of his present residence. 

Cathedral and Collegiate Churehes.—In further obedience to your Majesty’s com- 
mands, we have diligently applied ourselves ‘ to consider the state of the Cathedral 
and Collegiate Churches in England and Wales, with a view to the suggestion of 
such measures as may render them conducive to the efficiency of the Established 
Church ; and to devise the best mode of providing for the cure of souls, with spe- 
cial reference to the residence of the Clergy on their respective be nefices.” 

In approaching this branch of the inquiry, we think it important to explain the 
principles upon which we have proceeded. In order to give increased efticiency 
and usefulness to the Established Church, it is obviously necessary that we should 
attempt the accomplishment of two objects, which are indispensable to the complete 
attainment of that end. One is, to improve the condition of those benefices, the 
population of which is of considerable amount, but which are now so scantily 
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cndowed as not to yield a competent maintenance for a Clergyman; the other is, to 
add to the numbers of Clergymen and churches, and so to make a more adequate 
provision for the religious instruction of a rapidly increased and increasing 
population. 

It appears, from the Report of the Ecclesiastical Revenues Commission, that 
there are no less than 3528 benefices under 150/. per annum. Of this number 13 
contain each a population of more than 10,000; 51 a population of from 5000 to 
10,000; 251 a population of between 2000 and 5000; and 1125 have each a popu- 
Jation of between 500 and 2000. On every one of these benefices it is desirable 
that there should be a resident Clergyman ; but unless their value be augmented, it 
will in many cases be impossible to secure this advantage. The necessity of such 
augmentation will be greatly increased by the changes which we are about to recom- 
mend in the laws relating to pluralities and residence. The means which can be 
applied to effect the improvement are very far short of the amount required. Even 
were no addition to be made to the income of benefices having a population below 
500, it would take no less a sum than 235,000/. per annum to raise all benefices, 
having a population of between 500 and 2000, to the annual value of 2007. ; those 
having a population of 2000 and upwards, to 300/.; and those having 5000 and 
upwards, to 400/. per annum, Of the benefices included in this enumeration, there 
are 1052 in private patronage, and 1253 in public patronage, the latter of which 
are, in the first instance, the preferable objects of assistance from the funds which 
we propose to render available to the purposes of augmentation ; and those funds 
will be very far from adequate to the improvement even of this class of preferments. 

We think it necessary here to remark, that in stating the sum which would be 
required to augment all benetices of a certain population and income according to a 
supposed scale, we have chiefly in view the propriety of laying before your Majesty 
some facts which may serve to illustrate, though by no means to give a complete 
view of, the wants of the parochial Clergy; and we are far from intending that an 
inference should be drawn from this statement as to our opinion respecting the 
best mode of distributing the sum, whatever it may be, which will be derived from 
the adoption of the propositions which we are about to offer. The question as to 
the general principles of distribution requires the most serious consideration, and 
much additional inquiry ; and we must reserve, for the present, any distinct recom- 
mendation to your Majesty. 

The most prominent, however, of those defects which cripple the energies of the 
Established Church, and circumscribe its usefulness, is the want of churches and 
ministers in the large towns and populous districts of the kingdom. The growth 
of the population has been so rapid, as to outrun the means possessed by the 
Establishment of meeting its spiritual wants; and the result has been, that a vast 
proportion of the people are left destitute of the opportunities of public worship 
and Christian instruction, even when every allowance is made for the exertions of 
those religious bodies which are not in connexion with the Established Church. 

It is not necessary, in this Report, to enter into all the details by which the truth 
of this assertion might be proved. It will be sufficient to state the following facts as 
examples. Looking to those parishes only which contain each a population exceeding 
10,000, we find that in London and its suburbs, including the parishes on either 
bank of the Thames, there are four parishes or districts, each having a population 
exceeding 20,000, and containing an aggregate of 166,000 persons, with church- 
room for 8200, (not quite one twentieth of the whole), and only eleven Clergymen. 

There are twenty-one others, the aggregate population of which is 739,000, 
while the church-room is for 66,155, (not one-tenth of the whole), and only forty- 
tive Clergymen. 

There are nine others, with an aggregate population of 232,000, and church-room 
for 27,327, (not one eighth of the whole), and only nineteen Clergymen. 

The entire population of these thirty-four parishes amounts to 1,137,000, while 
there is church-room only for 101,682. Supposing that church-room is required 
for one-third, there ought to be sittings for 379,000 persons. There is therefore a 
deficiency of 277,318 sittings; or if we allow 25,000 for the number of sittings in 
proprietary chapels, the deficiency will be 252,318. 

Allowing one church for a population of 3,0€0, there would be required, in these 
parishes, 379 churches ; whereas there are in fact ouly 69, or, if proprietary chapels 
be added, about 100, leaving a deficiency of 279; while there are only 139 Clergy- 
men in a population exceeding a million. 
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In the diocese of Chester there are thirty-eight parishes or districts, in Lan- 
cashire, each with a population exceeding 10,000, containing an aggregate of 
816,000 souls, with church-room for 97,700, or about one eighth, the proportions 
varying in the different parishes from one sixth to one twenty-third. 

In the diocese of York there are twenty parishes or districts, each with a popu- 
lation exceeding 10,000, and with an aggregate of 402,000, while the church 
accommodation is for 48,000, the proportions varying from one sixth to one 
thirtieth. 

In the diocese of Lichfield and Coventry there are sixteen parishes or districts, 
each having a population above 10,000, the aggregate being 235,000, with church- 
room for about 29,000, the proportions varying from one sixth to one fourteenth. 

But a comparison between the amount of population, and that of church-room, 
will not furnish by itself an accurate view of the provision which is made for the 
spiritual wants of the people, because many of the chapels which contribute to swell 
the amount of church-room have no particular districts assigned to them; and we 
consider the assignment of a district to each church or chapel to be necessary to the 
ends of pastoral instruction, and to carrying into full effect the parochial economy 
of the Established Church. 

The evils which flow from this deficiency in the means of religious instruction 
and pastoral superintendence greatly outweigh all other inconveniences resulting 
trom any defects or anomalies in our ecclesiastical institutions ; and it unfortunately 
prt bee that while these evils are the most urgent of all, and most require the 
application of an effectual remedy, they are precisely those for which a remedy cau 
be least easily found. 

The resources which the Established Church possesses, and which can properly be 
made available to that purpose, in whatever way they may be husbanded or dis- 
tributed, are evidently quite inadequate to the exigency of the case; and all that 
we can hope to do is, gradually to diminish the intensity of the evil. 

Much indeed has already been done towards this end, partly by the application of 
the first-fruits and tenths granted by Queen Anne for the augmentation of small 
benefices, partly by the aid of liberal Parliamentary grants for the same purpose, 
and partly by the exertions of individual beneficence. The sums of money voted by 
Parliament, and administered by the Commissioners for Building and promoting the 
Building of Additional Churches and Chapels, have been met by a large amount of 
subscriptions and parochial contributions in the more populous parts of the country, 
and the result is, that there have been erected 212 additional churches and chapels, 
and that sittings have been thus provided for 283,555 persons, of which 155,938 are 
free and unappropriated. 

The Incorporated Society for promoting the Enlargement, Building, and Repairing 
of Churches and Chapels, by the expenditure of 196,7701., raised entirely by private 
subscription, and expended principally in the enlargement of churches and chapels 
previously existing, has occasioned the outlay of at least 900,0002. on the part of 
those who have received assistance from it; ; and additional sittings in churches have 
been provided for 307,314 persons, of which 222,248 are free and unappropriated. 
In addition to these efforts, many churches have been built and endowed by pious 
and liberal individuals. Upon the whole we may state, that within the last twenty 
years additional church-room has been secured for at least 600,000 persons, and 
some hundreds of additional Clergymen have been stationed in populous districts 
which were before destitute of the advantages of pastoral care and instruction. 
But all that has been hitherto done in this way falls very far short of the necessity 
of the case. 

We have entered upon the inquiry, which relates to Cathedral and Collegiate 
Churches, under a strong impression, that if the endowments of those bodies should 
appear to be larger than is requisite for the purposes of their institution, and for 
maintaining them in such a state of efficiency and respectability as may enable them 
fully to carry those purposes into effect, the surplus of those endowments, whatever 
it may be, ought to be made available for the augmentation of poor benefices con- 
taining a large population, and to the great object of adding to the number of the 
parochial Clergy. 

But whatever resources may be obtained by carrying into effect the measures 
which we are prepared to recommend, it should be borne in mind that f the 
operation of those measures must of necessity be gradual, so also must be the 
additions which will result from them to our existing means. We are therefore 
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desirous of not appearing to encourage any expectation of a large immediate 
accession to the funds which are now available to the augmentation of poor bene- 
fices and the creation of new ones. It is, however, to be hoped, that the sacrifices, 
which will be required from the cathedral and collegiate churches of the country, 
will have the effect of stimulating individual benevolence to contribute towards the 
accomplishment of these most important ends. 

Having made particular inquiries concerning the constitution of these several 
foundations, the establishments maintained in each, the revenues of the Corpora- 
tions and of their individual members, and the disposition of their corporate funds, 
we are now prepared to recommend such measures as will, in our opinion, leave a 
sufficient provision for the proper performance of the services of the churches, for 
the continual reparation and maintenance of the fabrics. and for the other objects 
contemplated by the founders ; and at the same time allow the application of a con- 
siderable portion of their revenues to the purpose of making additional provision 
for the cure of souls in parishes where such assistance is most required. 

We find a material variety both in the constitution of these establishments, and 
in the amount and disposition of their respective revenues. For the purposes of 
this Report, it will be convenient to divide the cathedral chapters into two classes, 
between which there exists a marked line of distinction: —First, the Deans and 
Chapters of the old foundation ; secondly, those of the new foundation. 

The former term comprehends all those cathedral establishments which were 
founded at different periods before the reign of King Henry the Eighth; the latter, 
those which were founded by letters patent from the Crown, confirmed by Par- 
liament, about the time of the Reformation. The establishments of the old foun- 
dation, though some of them possess codes of statutes, granted at different periods, 
yet appear to be governed principally by the domestic enactments of the bodies 
themselves, and by customs, the origin of which cannot always be discovered. 
Those of the new foundation are, for the most part, governed by statutes which 
were granted by the Crown, and subsequently ratified by Parliament. In the enact- 
ments of these statutes there is a great similarity, and frequently an identity. 

The principal distinctions between the two foundations, which bear upon the 
subjects of the present Report, are these. The old comprise, not only the dean and 
canons residentiary, who compose the chapters of each, but various other preben- 
daries, who are not required to keep any residence at the cathedral, nor to perform 
any other duty, except that of preaching one or two sermons in each year. The 
dean, and each of the residentiaries, has, besides a separate endowment and a small 
fixed stipend, a share of that portion of the corporate revenues, which remains after 
the payment of those stipends and other general expenses. Of this portion, which 
is called dividend, the dean receives no larger share than any other member of the 
chapter; except at Lichfield, where a different scale of division is prescribed by a 
local act of parliament. Those prebendaries, who are not residentiaries, have no 
share of the corporate revenues, except, in some cases, small fixed payments; but in 
most instances possess each a separate endowment. 

In the chapters of the new foundation, on the contrary, there are no prebendaries 
besides the residentiaries; and, except at Durham and Ely, they have no separate 
estates. The dean, independently of statutable allowances upon a materially larger 
scale than those of the prebendaries, receives, on the division of fines, a twofold 
share. 

The cathedral and collegiate churches of the dioceses in the principality of Wales 
are, in some respects, so peculiarly circumstanced, as to require that they should be 
treated in a somewhat different manner from the other cathedral and collegiate 
churches, although without departing from the main principles laid down in this 
Report. 

The churches, to which the measures now about to be recommended will apply, 
are :— 

Of the old foundation—the cathedrals of York, London, Chichester, Exeter, 
Hereford, Lichfield, Lincoln, Salisbury, and Wells; and St. George’s chapel at 
Windsor. 

Of the new—the cathedrals of Canterbury, Durham, Winchester, Bristol, Carlisle, 
Chester, Ely, Gloucester, Norwich, Oxford, Peterborough, Rochester, and Wor- 
cester ; and the collegiate church of Westminster, 

In all these churches the daily performance of the choral service is maintained 
out of the revenues of the dean and chapter ; who also, in most instances, sustain and 
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repair the fabric ; and many of these bodies have of late years devoted very large 
sums, out of those revenues, to the reparation and improvement of the buildings 
intrusted to their care. 

The advantages resulting to the interests of religion, from the existence of this 
species of preferment, when conferred on Clergymen distinguished for professional 
merit, as well as the benefits accruing to the cities in which the cathedrals are si- 
tuate, from the residence of such a description of Clergy, are too obvious to require 
illustration. But we are of opinion, that the most important objects of these institu- 
tions may be secured and continued, consistently with a reduction of the present 
cathedral preferments, and the appropriation of a considerable portion of the reve- 
nues towards making a better provision for the cure of souls. 


PROPOSITIONS, 


With these views we humbly recommend, that no new appointments shall, in 
future, be made to any of the stalls of the old foundation, which are not residentiary : 
with the exception of some, the income of which is little more than nominal, and 
which perhaps it may be deemed expedient to retain, as marks of distinction to be 
bestowed on deserving Clergymen. As these stalls shall respectively become vacant, 
the proceeds of the estates, or tithes, with which they are endowed, may conve- 
niently be received by the treasurer of Queen Anne’s bounty, and dealt with 
according to the provisions of the act passed in the last session,* until it shall have 
been determined what final arrangement shall be made. 

The number of prebends, affected by this recommendation, is above 360. Ina 
few cases, the income is regulated by some local custom or statute: but the greater 
part are endowed with a separate property under lease, either for twenty-one years, 
or (as more frequently happens) for three lives. 

We also recommend, that the proceeds of the separate estates with which the deans 
and residentiaries of the old foundation, and those of Durham and Ely, are endowed, 
distinctly from the corporate property of the chapters, should, as vacancies oocur, be 
received, and dealt with, in the same manner as is proposed with regard to the pro- 
pe attached to the prebends last mentioned. 

e further recommend, that the chapter, in each of the churches enumerated, both 
of the old and new foundation, should consist hereafter of a dean and four canons, 
the establishment at present actually existing in the cathedrals of York, Chichester, 
and Carlisle; that one, at least, of these canonries, where they may be in the pa- 
tronage of the bishop, should be made available towards a better provision for the 
office of archdeacon; that until the existing chapter shall be reduced to the proposed 
number, no new election nor appointments take place ; and that the income, resulting 
from stipends, dividends, or other sources, which would have been payable to each 
residentiary exceeding the number of four, should, as the stalls become vacant, be 
paid by the chapter clerk to the treasurer of Queen Anne’s bounty, as in the case of 
the separate estates. 

We are of opinion, that an exception to this rule might with propriety be made in 
the case of Chester, where the income of each of the six prebendaries does not exceed 
1251. on an average of the last seven years. We recommend that the income of two 
ptebendal stalls, as they become vacant, should go to increase that of the dean and the 
other four canons, which will even then be very small, in reference to their station, 
and the duties required of them. 

In the cathedrals of York and Lichfield, if the dignitaries be divested of all separate 
endowments, the corporate property will not be adequate to the proper support of a 
dean and four canons, We recommend, therefore, that in these two cases, part of 
the separate endowments shall be added to the general funds of the respective cor- 
porations. 

In the cathedrals of St. Paul and of Lincoln the present number of canons residen- 
tiary is only three ; out of whose revenues we recommend, that provision be made 
for the archdeacons of the dioceses of London and Lincoln respectively ; one of whom, 
in each of those dioceses, should have a place in the chapter, which will then consist 
of a dean and four canons. 

* 5 and 6 W. 4. c. 30, intituled “ An Act for protecting the Revenues of vacant 
Ecclesiastical Dignities, Prebends, Canonries, and Benefices without Cure of Souls, 
and for preventing the lapse thereof, during the pending inquiries respecting the 
state of the Established Church in England and Wales.” 
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The chapter of Christchurch being connected, not only with the duties of the ca- 
thedral, but also with the government of the largest college in the University of 
Oxford, and two of the stalls being annexed, by act of parliament, to the regius pro- 
fessorships of divinity and Hebrew, it may perhaps be advisable that the number of 
canons should be six; that one of the stalls should be annexed to the Lady Marga- 
ret’s professorship of divinity, which is at present endowed with one of the stalls at 
Worcester ; and that this latter stall should be separated from the professorship, and 
revert to your Majesty’s patronage. 

Witk respect to some of the better endowed Canonries, which will remain in four 
or five of the cathedrals, we are of opinion, that they may be advantageously con- 
nected with the Parochial charge of populous districts. The method of effecting 
this, we reserve for our future consideration ; it being necessary to examine care- 
fully the case of each cathedral, with reference to its revenues and local circum- 
stances. 

The Dean and Canons of Durham, when divested of their separate estates, will still 
be in the receipt of incomes, considerably larger than those of any other cathedral 
—_ and we are of opinion, that a portion of their revenues may properly be 
applied towards the important object of maintaining, in a state of respectability and 
efficiency, the University of Durham; for the establishment of which the present 
Dean and Chapter have ‘already made a considerable sacrifice. 

In the cathedrals of Lincoln, Lichfield, Exeter, and Salisbury, there are Prebends, 
not residentiary, the whole or part of the revenues of which belong to the Bishops of 
the respective dioceses, and, in the account presented to your Majesty in our first 
Report, have been reckoned as part of the episcopal revenues. We think it advisable 
that these endowments should be permanently annexed tothe respective Sees, 

We are of opinion, that the term of residence ofeach Dean, hereafter to be ap- 
pointed, should be nine months, and of each Canon three months. It is obvious, 
that it will become necessary to make some alterations in those statutes of the respec- 
tive churches, by which the turns and periods of residence are regulated, 

At present, as we have before stated, the Deans of all the cathedrals upon the old 
foundation, except Lichfield, receive shares of the corporate funds equal only to 
those of the Canons; but from the superior value of their separate endowments, the 

ate of their emoluments considerably exceeds that of any other member of the 
Chapter. As it is now prepesed, that these separate endowments shall be disunited 
from the Deaneries, we recommend, that in future each of the Deans of the old foun- 
dation should have, like those of the new, a share in each dividend, double that of a 
Canon; such a difference being required by his higher rank, greater expenses, and 
longer residence. 

y a custom, pee in most of the cathedrals of the old foundation, the Resi- 
dentiaries are elected by the Chapter, from among the other Prebendaries, who are 
in all cases a 5 oe by the Bishop, We recommend, that henceforth the ap- 
pointments of the Residentiaries be made directly by the Bishops except in the case 
of the cathedral church of St. Paul, where we think that three canonries should be in 
the direct nomination of the Crown, and the fourth, which will be connected with the 
office of Archdeacon, in the patronage of the Bishop. 

If the recommendation, contained in our first Report to your Majesty, for the erec~ 
tion of two new Sees, be adopted, the two collegiate churches of Manchester and 
Ripon may be made the cathedrals of those Sees. At Manchester, the establishment 
is already so similar to that proposed for the cathedrals of the new foundation, that 
little change wiil be required, besides the alteration of titles, from Warden and Fel- 
lows, to Dean and Canons. 

At Ripon, there are a Dean, a Sub-Dean, and six other Prebendaries; but the 
Dean alone appears to have kept any regular residence. The revenues of this church 
are of so small amount, that it may perhaps be expedient to make an arrangement, 
with respect to the prebends, different from that which is recommended for the other 
cathedrals. 

The Dean of Windsor receives no larger share, in the division of corporate reve- 
nues, than a Canon; but his income is increased by the deanery of the Collegiate 
Church of Wolverhampton, a Prebend in the same Church, and the living of Haseley, 
in the Diocese of Oxford, all of which are annexed to his deanery. We recommend 
that, upon the first vacancy, the living of Haseley should be severed from the deanery ; 
and that the Dean should in future receive a double share of dividend, as in the other 
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chapters. The deanery and prebend of Wolverhampton will, according to tho prin- 
ciples of this Report, be separated from the deanery of Windsor after the present 
incumbency ; and we are of opinion, that their endowments cannot be better applied, 
than towards increasing the very slender provision, which now exists, for the pastoral 
care of that populous district. 

The small endowments, belonging to the collegiate establishments of Heytesbury 
and Middleham, should, we think, be applied to the purpose of providing for the 
parochial Clergy, in the places with which those establishments are connected. 

The circumstances of the collegiate church of Southwell differ essentially from 
those of any other which has come under our consideration; the choral service is 
there performed twice daily: there is no dean; but there are sixteen prebendaries, 
each of whom is resident but three months in a cycle of four years. All of these, 
besides their share of the corporate funds, have separate estates, which would appear, 
from the reserved rents, to differ considerably in value. The gross average of the 
corporate revenue is about 2,200/., from which an establishment is maintained as large 
as that of some cathedrals. The surplus income is divided among the four residen- 
tiaries of the year. Each has received about 2002. on account of stipend and divi- 
dend. We think that this Chapter deserves separate consideration, according to its 
own peculiar circumstances: but our present opinion is, that the Archdeacon of 
Nottingham should be the head of the church and rector of the parish, with one as- 
sistant minister; that the vicarage should be better endowed; that there should be 
two vicars choral: and that the separate estates should be dealt with, as in the case of 
the cathedrals on the old foundation. 

We have taken into our consideration the important nature of the duties 
belonging to the office of Archdeacon, and the inadequacy of the provision at 
— made for the great majority of these officers, the number of whom we 

ave proposed to increase, and upon whom additional labour will be imposed by 
the regulations which we are prepared to recommend. Their remuneration 
arises principally from small payments made to them at their visitations under 
the name of Procurations, the amount of which is the same as it was several 
centuries ago. ‘The total of their emoluments is, in most cases, not adequate 
to defray the necessary expenses even of their ordinary visitations, still less 
those of their parochial circuits, the regular performance of which is the most 
essential of their duties. We have already recommended that in each cathedral, 
where such an arrangement is practicable, one at least of the stalls should be 
applied to the purpose of making a better provision for this important office, 
An instance of such an arrangement already exists in the cathedral of 
Rochester. 

As it is desirable that dignities in cathedral and collegiate churches should 
be bestowed upon those only whose qualifications have been proved by a certain 
period of service in the ministry of the Church, we further recommend that no 
person be hereafter capable of receiving the appointment of Dean, Archdeacon, 
or Canon, until he shall have been six years complete in priest’s orders. 

Our attention has been drawn to the condition of those ministers in the 
cathedral and collegiate churches who are known by the names of Minor 
Canons, Vicars Choral, Priest Vicars, or Chaplains. The service is performed 
by them, or some of them, in all these churches twice, and in some three times 
a day, throughout the year. The number in St. Paul's Cathedral is twelve: in 
others there are eight, six, four, and in the Collegiate Church of Manchester 
two. The emoluments are almost as various as the numbers. At Durham some 
of the minor canons receive as much as 170/. a year; in some churches they 
have not more than 30/.; but the majority receive from 50/. to 701. In conse- 
quence of the smallness of their salaries, in almost all the cathedrals, we find a 
prevalent custom of giving to these ministers chapter livings, which they hold 
together with their places in the cathedral. We are of opinion that the interests, 
both of the cathedrals and of the parishes, would be consulted by retaining only 
so many of these ministers as are sufficient for the service of the cathedrals, 
and giving them such salaries, as may preclude the necessity of their holding 
benefices together with their offices in the cathedral. 

In most of the cathedrals of the old foundation these subordinate ministers 
form a distinct Corporation, subsist upon the separate funds thereto belonging, 
and exert the same power of leasing their property as other ecclesiastical bodies. 
The consequent fluctuation and uncertainty of income, arising from fines received 
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tipon renewal of leases in different years, which is found very inconvenient 
by the holders of larger preferment, must occasionally become a source of 
distress to those whose average subsistence is very slender. We are of opinion, 
that it would be expedient to make some arrangement for placing the property 
of these minor Corporations upon a better footing. 

The alterations which we have proposed with respect both to the Arrangement 
of Dioceses, and the constitution of Deans and Chapters, appear to us to render 
it expedient that a change should be made in the exercise of the Patronage which 
is now vested in the last-mentioned bodies. We recommend that such regu- 
lations should be adopted as may leave it in the power of Deans and Chapters, 
under certain restrictions, to give preferment to the members of their own body, 
and to the minor canons, who may reasonably look to them for reward after a 
certain period of service ; and that where the presentation to any benefice in 
their gift is not required for these purposes, it should pass in some cases to the 
Crown, and in others to the Bishop of the diocese in which either the cathedral 
or the benefice may be respectively situate. ‘This recommendation is not to be 
regarded as extending to the Chapter of Christchurch, and must of course be 
considered as subject to modification in particular cases. 

We likewise recommend that, in general, the Livings, the patronage of which 
belongs to the Prebends which are to cease, and those in the gift of the Deans 
and Residentiaries in right of their separate estates, shall, after the present 
incumbencies, fall to the presentation of the respective Bishops. 

As the last remaining point connected with Deans and Chapters, we feel it 
right to take some notice of the Expenditure of their Corporate Revenues, 
arising from rentals, and other regular sources. We have already noticed the 
great liberality of those bodies in bestowing large sums on the reparation and 
embellishment of their churches, to the diminution of their own incomes. The 
ordinary expenditure appears to us in general economical and moderate, and 
such as is required for the due performance of choral service, the care and 
maintenance of the fabric, and the decent propriety of a cathedral establishment. 
There is, however, a considerable difference observable in the scale of this ex- 
penditure in different places ; but, with respect to any reductions which can be 
— under this head, the case of each cathedral will require to be considered 

y itself. 

We have still to mention the subject of Sinecure Rectories. The total number 
of these Preferments is seventy, of which above thirty are in the patronage of 
the Crown, or of Ecclesiastical Corporations. We recommend that these latter 
should be suppressed, and that the resources arising from them should be applied 
towards augmenting the existing provision for the cure of souls, due regard 
being had, in the first instance, to the wants of those dioceses in which the 
sinecure rectories are situate. 

With respect to the probable extent of the Fund applicable to the purpose of 
increasing the present provision for the Parochial Clergy, which may be derived 
from the different sources pointed out in this Report; although it is not possible: 
to form an accurate estimate until the points which are reserved for further con- 
sideration shall have been finally settled, we entertain a confident expectation 
that the amount will ultimately not be less than 130,000). per annum. 

It appears by the Liber Regis, compiled in the reign of King Henry the 8th, 
that in several parts of England there are Hospitals of ancient foundation, 
which were at that time deemed promotions Spiritual, and as such were charged 
with first-fruits and tenths, although partaking also of an eleemosynary cha- 
racter. We are informed that these establishments are, from the increase in the 
value of their possessions, capable of affording, in some instances, after amply 
satisfying the objects of the founder’s bounty, the means of making a better 
provision for the cure of souls in the parishes with which they are connected. 
Our attention, however, having but recently been called to them, we have no 
precise information either of their number, of the value of their possessions, or 
of the expenditure necessary for their proper maintenance; and are not, there- 
fore, at present able to offer to your Majesty any suggestions with respect to these 
hospitals. 

Residence of the Clergy.—In obedience to your Majesty’s command, we have next 
directed our special attention to the Residence of the Clergy on their respective bene- 
fices ; and we have taken this subject into consideration jointly with that of Plurclities, 
which has a direct and important bearing upon it. 
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A cursory inspection of the returns, made to the Ecclesiastical Revenues Commis - 
sion, is sufficient to show the difficulty of abolishing pluralities altogether. 

It appears that of 10,478 benefices, from which returns have been received, 297 
are under 501. per annum, 1629 are between 50/. and 1001. per annum, and 1602 are 
between 100/. and 150/. So that there are 1926 benefices under 100/. per annum, 
and 3528 under 1502, not taking account of the reductions even of these small 
values, which have taken place since the returns were made. 

Onmany of these benefices there is no glebe house, nor do they furnish the means 
oferecting any. It is difficult, in many cases, to provide for the performance of the 
spiritual duties of very poor livings, except by intrusting them to the clergyman of 
scme neighbouring parish. With the evils, however, which may be supposed to 
result from such a state of things, there is this advantage—that it furnishes employ- 
ment for young men, upon their first entering into the ministry, in the character of 
stipendiary Curates ; a regular supply of whom is indispensable to the efficiency and 
good order of the Established Church. Nevertheless it has been long admitted, that 
pluralities, if not wholly abolished, should be restricted within as narrow limits as 
the actual state of the Church will permit: and it is not unreasonable to expect, that 
such restriction may lead to the augmentation of many of the poorer benefices, partly 
from private resvurces, and partly from the funds, which the operation of measures 
proposed by us may render available to that purpose. 

In determining the'principles,upon which the holding of benefices in plurality should 
in future be regulated, we have had respect partly to distance, and partly to value. 

With respect to distance, we are of opinion, that if an Incumbent be permitted to 
hold two benefices, distant from each other not more than ten miles, he will be able, 
without inconvenience, to exercise an occasional superintendence and control over 
the benefice upon which he does not reside; the regular duties of which will be per- 
formed by his curate. 

With respect to value, we recommend that no benefice of greater annual value 
than five hundred pounds should be held in plurality with any other benefice, except 
in cases, where the small value, or large population, of some neighbouring benefice 
may render it advisable that it should be held by the Incumbent of a better endowed 
living. In such cases we recommend, that upon a statement, made by the Bishop of 
the Diocese to the Archbishop, and transmitted, with the sanction of his approval, to 
the Privy Council, it shall be lawful for your Majesty in Council to allow such plurality. 

We recommend that not more than two preferments of any description be held by 
the same person, except in the case of an Archdeacon, who may be permitted to hold 
one benefice with cure of souls and one canonry. 

We are of opinion, that the operation of a law, embodying these provisions, will, 
at no very distant period, have so far reduced the number of pluralities, as to leave 
no just ground of complaint on that score. 

Closely connected with this subject, is that which relates to the union of small 
livings, and the dissolution of existing unions. 

Where two benefices are contiguous to each other, each being of small value and 
population, we think that it may, in many cases, be expedient to unite them, so as 
to. form one benefice. This may now be done, under certain restrictions, by the 
bishop, with the consent of the patron; but there exists a degree of uncertainty, as 
to the circumstances under which it can be legally done, which it is desirable to re- 
move, by a more strict and precise limitation. On the other hand, some instances 
are to be found of unions, the constituent members of which are so circumstanced, 
with respect to value or population, as to render it desirable that they should be sepa- 
rated from each other, and made independent benefices. We think that your Majesty 
in Council, upon the recommendation of the Bishop, certified to your Majesty by 
such Commissioners as may be appointed for purposes connected with the objects of 
this Report, should have the power of declaring, that such separation shail take 
place, either immediately with consent of the Incumbent, or, if such consent be not 
given, upon the first avoidance of the benefice. 

We are also of opinion, that power should be given to your Majesty, in certain 
cases, with the advice of your Majesty’s Privy Council, and with the consent of the 
Bishop and Patrons, to alter the boundaries of parishes contiguous to each other. 

With respect to residence, we are of opinion, that it is not necessary to depart from 
the general principles of the statute, 57 Geo. LII. c. 99, which consolidated all the 
previous acts relating to residence, and the employment of stipendiary curates by 
non-resident incumbents. But we think it expedient to make further provision for 
the enforcing of residence, by diminishing the number of exemptions, and the grounds 
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of licence of non-residence, which the act in question allows; by limiting the period 
of legal absence in certain cases; and by giving additional powers to the Bishops, 
with respect to the appointment and payment of Curates, and the repairs and erec- 
tion of glebe houses. 

With reference to these subjects, pluralities, residence, and the employment of 
stipendiary Curates, we have prepared a bill, embodying the suggestions to which we 
have alluded, repealing the present statute law, and re-enacting its principal pro- 
visions, with such alterations and additions as appear necessary to carry those sug- 
gestions into effect. But we think it right to state explicitly our opinion, that the 
residence of the parochial Clergy, to the extent which the interests of religion require, 
can only be secured by providing the means of augmenting poor benefices, and 
erecting glebe houses. There are not less than 2878 benefices on which there is no 
house of residence, and 1728, the houses upon which are unfit for residence. 

We deem it right, respectfully to repeat the observation, made in our first Report, 
that in all our proposals, we assume that vested interests will be respected, so far as 
regards the revenues and profits of persons actually holding any of the offices, which 
will be affected by those proposals. 

Having, in the course of our proceedings, been informed of your Majesty’s gra- 
cious intention, not to fill up the stall, which has become vacant, in. your Majesty’s 
Royal Chapel at Windsor, until it should have undergone our consideration ; and 
having also received, through Viscount Melbourne, your Majesty's express permis- 
sion, to deal with the Chapter of that chapel, notwithstanding its contiguity to and 
connexion with the royal residence, in the same mode as with other Chapters in the 
patronage of the Crown; we have, without scruple, offered to your Majesty, in the 
foregoing Report, such suggestions as have been dictated by our sense of duty, as 
well with regard to those dignities which are in the direct patronage of your Majesty, 
as with regard to those which are in the gift of Archbishops, Bishops, Deans, and 
Chapters. 

We have further to acknowledge the communication, by Viscount Melbourne, of 
your Majesty’s commands, that no appointment shall take place to the stall, which 
has lately become vacant in the Chapter of Westminster. As the reasons assigned in 
our former Report, for recommending the union of the stall, then vacant in the 
same Chapter, with the parish of St. Margaret, apply with equal force to the annexa- 
tion of similar preferment to the equally populous parish of St. John, Westminster, 
we humbly submit to your Majesty's consideration, that the present vacancy affords 
a suitable opportunity of providing for the spiritual wants of the latter parish. 

We also think it due to those Archbishops and Bishops, who have forborne to 
collate, pending our proceedings, to sinecure rectories, prebends, and offices within 
their patronage, to enumerate the preferments now remaining vacant on this account, 
with the names of their respective patrons. 

In the patronage of the : 

Archbishop of Canterbury: —The sinecure rectory of Ashbury, in the diocese 
of Salisbury. The sinecure rectory of Kilken or Cilcain, in the diocese of 
St. Asaph. 

Archbishop of York: — The prebend of South Newbald, in the catliedral of 
York. 

Bishop of London:—The prebend of Chamberlayn Wood, in the cathedral of 
St. Paul’s. 

Bishop of St. Asaph :—The sinecure rectory of Llanbrynmair, in that diocese. 

Bishop of Bath and Wells :—The precentorship of the church, and the prebend of 
Litton, in the cathedral of Wells. 

Bishop of Chichester :—The prebend of Waltham, in the cathedral of Chichester. 

Bishop of St. David's: — The precentorship of the church of Brecon, and’ the 

prebend of Boughrode, in the same church. 

Bishop of Exeter :—A non-residentiary prebend, in the cathedral of Exeter. 

Bishop of Lincoln:—The three prebends of Carlton cum Thurlby, Empingham, and 

Welton Rivall, in the cathedral of Lincoln. 

We have further to observe, that the Rev, J. H. M. Luxmoore, the present pos- 
sessor of the sinecure Rectory of Whitford, in the diocese of St, Asaph, has expressed 
his willingness to resign all vested interest in the same, if it can be appropriated 
towards the endowment of a Welch professorship, in the northern part of the princi- 
pality of Wales. : 

And lastly, we have received from Mrs. Hartley, of Bath, the liberal offer of 
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apap. at our disposal, with reference to the object of this Commission, her interest 
ope of the tithes of the parish of Wendron, in Cornwall. 
ll which we humbly submit to your Majesty’s consideration. 


(Signed) W. Canruar. C. J. Lonpon, 
CoTtennuam, C. J. LIncoin. 
E. Esor. J. H. GLoucesTeR. 
LANSDOWNE. T. Serine Rice. 
Harrowsy. H. Hosuouse. 
MELBOURNE. HERBERT JENNER, 


J. Russevy. 
Dated this 4th day of March, 1836, 





ORDINATIONS.—1836. 
By the Lord Bishop of Lincoln, Feb. 28th. 


DEACONS. 

Name. Degree. College. University. 
Asker, Henry . . - (let. dim.) B.A. Corpus Christi Cambridge 
Barrow, Christopher Brome > ditto B.A. Caius Cambridge 
Cox, John Edmund ... . ditto All Souls Oxford = 
Finch, Henry . . ee ditto B.A. Christ's Cambridge 
Fooks, Thomas Broadley . eta « ditto B.A. New Oxford 
Hoare, Edward. . . . « . ditto B.A. Trinity Cambridge 
James, Henry . . « « « « ditto B.A. Trinity Cambridge 
Kempe, James Cory . . . . ditto B.A. St. John’s Cambridge 
Knight, George. . . . . ee B.A. St. Edmund Hall Oxford 
Lister, Joseph Martin . “s * ae B.A. Trinity Cambridge 
Luxford, George Curteis . . . (let. dim.) B.A. Trinity Cambridge 
North, Jacob Hugo. . we ditto B.A. Trinity Cambridge 
Pulley, Anthony . .... ees B.A. Christ’s Cambridge 
Ready, Henry . . «(let dim.) B.A. St. John’s Cambridge . 
Ripley, Henry . . a ae eo B.A. St. John’s Cambridge 
Smith, Frederick Osborne - « (let. dim.) B.A. Christ's Cambridge 
Tyler, Charles Henry . ee «& €%d B.A. Trinity Oxford 
Windham, Robert Courtenay . (let. dim.) B.A. Brasennose Oxford 

PRIESTS. 

Bishop, Hugh Arthur. . . . . . + . B.A. Catharine Hall Cambridge 
Green, Henry . . . - « + « + « «+ B.A. Magdalen Cambridge 
Hamilton, Joseph . . +. - M.A. Pembroke Oxford 
Hanson, Waddington Clarke ae (let. dim. ) B.A. Pembroke Hall Cambridge 
Huyton, Amos . . . . B.A. Queen’s Oxford 
Lawrence, Thomas, . . . . (let. din.) M.A. Exeter Oxford 
Marsden, William Delabene. . . . . . B.A. Cath. Hall Cambridge ¢ 
Trevor, George. . . « . « (let. dim.) S.C.L. Magdalen Oxford 
Wall, Thouias P a lly ditto M.A, Caius Cambridge 
Young, Henry Tuffnell [ -* + 2 B.A. Balliol Oxford 





By His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, Feb. 28th. 
DEACONS. 
Bayfield, Benjamin. . . . « (let. dim.) B.A. Catherine Hall Cambridge 





Brandreth, William Harper . . . - + B.A. Christ Church Oxford 
Bruce, William. . . . . « « « « « B.A. Queen's Cambridge 
Crichton, William John . . . . . . . M.A. Merton Oxford 
De Grey, the Hon. Frederick . (let. dim.) M.A. St. John’s Cambridge 
Watson, John William. . . . ditto B.A. Trinity Cambridge 
Willett, John. ww we te ditto B.A. St. John’s Cambridge 
PRIESTS. 
Brown, Richard Lewis. . . . B.A. King’s Cambridge 
Faber, John Cooke. . . . . (it dim. ) B.A. Christ Church Oxford 


Haslewood, Ashby Blair. . . - « B.A. Christ’s Cambridge 
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Name. Degree. College. University. 
Mackenzie, Henry. . . . . =. ~. + ~- B.A. Pembroke Oxford 
Vaughan, Walter Arnold. . . . . . + M.A. Christ Church Oxford 
Wallace, George. . . . . . . + + + MLA. Trinity Cambridge 

PREFERMENTS. 

Name, Preferment. Net Value. County. Dic,rese. Patron. 

Airy, W. . . Keysoe, V. 150 Bedford Lincoln Trinity College. 
Bateman, J. . E. & W. Leake, R. 719 Notts. York Own presentation. 
Birch, T. .~. « Bexhill, V. 977 Sussex Chichest. Bp. of Chichester 
Booth, R. . . Rodmell, R. 375 Sussex Chichest. Bp. of Chichester. 
Brown, H. . . Thockrington, P.C. 48 Northum. York Sir R. Afflech, Bart. 
. . ‘ L. S. Bidwell, Esq. 
Collett, W. . . Bressingham, R. 455 Norfolk Norw. { D. of Norfolk 
Daniel, R. . . Combs, R. 511 Suffolk Norw. { R. Daniel, Esq. 

J. Hilman, Esq. 


De la Hooke, J. Lower Gravenhurst, R. 243 Bedford Lincoln Lord Chancellor 


Roystone, V. > 
Fenton, G. . { cum Bretton Monk, C. } 166 York York Abp. of York 


Hall, T, F. . . Hatfield Broad Oak, V. 210 Essex London Trinity College 


Hearn, J. . . Hatford, R. 322 Berks Salisb. F. Paynter, Esq. 
Herbert, W. . Llansantraed, V. 91 Cardigan St.David’sBp. of St. David's 
Isaacson, S.. . Bradfield St. Clare, R. 275 Suffolk Norwich Rev. R. Davers 
A : Rev. J. Lowe, 
Jackson, F. A. « Riccall, V. 95 York York fox — 
Jenkins,C. . { seg C. hove Devon Exeter J.H.Tremayne,Esq. 
Jonson, J. J. . Rattery, V. 215 Devon Exeter Sir W. Carew, Bart. 
Keble, J. . . Hursley 440 Hants Winchest.Sir G. Heathcote 
Law, W.. . . Orwell, R. 235 Camb. Ely Trinity College 
Heydour 410 
Leapingwell,A. < cum Kelby, V. LincolnLincoln Mrs. H. Newton 
and Aunsby, R. 209 
Lloyd, M. J. . Depden, R. 350 Suffolk Norwich Lord Chancellor ~ 
Mackenzie, C. . St. Helens 209 MiddlesexLondon D. & C. of St. Paul’s 
Maughan, S. B. Melburn, P.C. Northum. 
Pidder, J. . . Kirkham, C. Dean of Ripon 


Pinhorn, G. . Ashford Bowdler, P.C. 55 Salop Hereford C. Walker, Esq. 
Rice, R.. . . Eaton Hastings, R. 280 Berks  Salisb. Rev. J. Hawkins 


Sichlemore,G.W. St. Laurence, V. 262 Kent Canterb. Abp. of Canterbury 
Smedley, E. A. Chesterton 206 Camb. Ely Trinity College 
Spencer, J. . . Acomb, V. 109 York York Rev. T. Tireman 
Steward, F.. . Barking, R. 510 Suffllk Norw. iw ane ee 


Vaughan, W. A. Chart by Sutton Vallance Kent Canterb. D.& C. of Rochester 
Ward, M. . an, R. Norfolk Norwich MarquessTownsend 
Wellesley, G. . Strathfieldsaye,R. + 669 Hants Winchest.Duke of Wellington 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


DeaTH OF THE LorpD BisHor oF DurHAM.—It is with deep regret that we have 
to record the death of the Bishop of Durham (William Van Mildert, D.D), which 
melancholy event took place on Sunday, 21st February, at nine o'clock, a.m. 

Dr. William Van Mildert was born in London in the year 1765. He received 
his education in Merchant Tailors’ School, and at Queen’s College, Oxford. 
After taking his degree he was, in Trinity Term, 1788, ordained Deacon on the 
Curacy of Sherbourn and Lewknor, in Oxfordshire. He afterwards became 
Curate of Witham, in Essex, and during his residence at that-place he married 
Miss Jane Douglas, who survives him. ’ 
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For a short time he held the small living of Bradden, in Northamptonshire, 
from which he was removed, in the year 1796, to the Rectory of St. Mary-le-Bow, 
in the city of London. This living he retained till he was placed on the Epis- 
copal Bench. 

Between the years 1802 and 1895 he preached the Lecture founded by the Right 
Hon. R. Boyle, and discharged that duty with such eminent ability as to attract 
the general attention of learned men. He soon received a token of public appro- 
bation, in the Vicarage of Farningham, which was conferred upon him in the 
most flattering manner by Archbishop Sutton. His character, as a preacher and 
divine, was now fully established ; and in April, 1812, he was elected by a large 
majority of the Benchers to the Preachership of Lincoln’s Inn. In Sept. 1813, 
he was appointed by Lord Liverpool Regius Professor of Divinity at Oxford. 
Nothing could be more acceptable to the University than the Premier’s choice. 
The station is one of great difficulty and of unspeakable importance to the whole 
Church ; and among the distinguished persons who have filled it, none perhaps 
have possessed more solid qualifications for the office, or have discharged its 
duties in a more efficient manner. In Lent and Easter Terms, 1814, Dr. Van 
Mildert preached the Bampton Lecture, to which he had been appointed by the 
Heads of Houses before he became Professor. In March, 1819, he was made 
Bishop of Llandaff; and Dean of St. Paul's in the following year. He then re- 
signed his station at Oxford, and divided his time between London and Llandaff. 
In March, 1826, on the death of Dr. Shute Barrington, he was placed in the 
Episcopal Chair of Durham. 

As a theological writer, the late Bishop of Durham stands in the first class. 
His Boyle’s Lectures are an excellent performance. They contain an historical 
view of the rise and progress of infidelity, with a refutation of its principles and 
reasonings. In this work the Bishop has displayed a vast extent of reading, and 
a singular judgment in the combination, arrangement, and application of his 
materials. It would be difficult to find a book of so learned a character, which 
is at the same time so well adapted for general use. The style is lively, per- 
Spicuous, and correct; and the whole work adapted in an eminent degree to 
** the defence and confirmation of the gospel.” 

His Bampton Lectures, as might be expected, are more of a professional cast. 
The subject of them is an inquiry into the general principles of Scripture inter- 
pretation. This book ought to be in the hands of every one whose duty it is to 
expound the word of God. 

His Life of Waterland is a model for compositions of that kind. Perhaps it 
might not be easy to find a work precisely of the same character. It is remark- 
able that it was reserved for an Oxford Professor to collect and arrange the works 
of that most eminent Cambridge divine. Dr. Waterland died in the year 1740, 
and for eighty years after his death no attempt was made to publish a° complete 
edition of his works. At length in the year 1823 Bishop Van Mildert supplied 
this defect. He put forth an edition of Waterland, in tev volumes, from the 
Oxford press, and he rendered his labour complete by prefixing a masterly 
** Review of the Life and Writings of the Author.” To the student in theology 
this book is indispensable. It fills up a chasm in the iiistory of the Church of 
England. It shows the progress of the Trinitarian controversy from the death of 
Bishop Bull in 1709, to the period of Waterland’s death ; and it will be found to 
guide the student with safety and delight through some of the most intricate 
departments of theological inquiry. It is indeed the production of a master ; 
solid, luminous, and comprehensive, of equal value to the ecclesiastical historian 
and to the divine. 

The two volumes of Sermons preached at Lincoln’s Inn, and published in 
1831, are perhaps more generally known in his own diocese than the rest of the 
Bishop’s works. It can hardly be necessary to point out their excellence. 
The first six Discourses ; the 10th, 11th, and 12th of the same volume; and the 
lith, 12th, and 13th of the second volume, are as fine specimens of Sermons 
for a learned audience, as the English language can supply. There is also a 
single sermon, not included in these volumes, which is a composition of the 
highest order, both in point of argument and style. It was preached at Bow 
Church, in the year 1822, before the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts. There is also another short, but beautiful discourse, which 
was preached in Durham Cathedral at the Summer Assizes of 1534 
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As a speaker in Parliament too, the late Bishop deserves attention. Abstaining 
entirely from general politics, he was always ready for debate when the credit or 
interests of the Church of Kngland was at stake. In these efforts he was re- 
markably successful. He thoroughly understood the character and feeling of the 
House of Lords; and the unaffected refinement of his mind and manners was 
exactly suited to their taste. ‘The consequence was, that every werd he uttered 
was received with deference and attention. ‘Those who most strenuously opposed 
his arguments, revered his integrity and talent. All parties treated him with 
respect. On one occasion, when his voice was accidentally more feeble than 
usual, the leading members of the House crowded round him, while he warned 
them, sulemnly and firmly, against disturbing those bulwarks which he deemed 
essential to the preservation of the Church. 

His sty!e, whether in speaking or writing, was, like his character, remarkable 
for its simplicity. There was no laboured ornament; no rhetorical display; 
nothing which carried with it the air of affectation or pretence. His taste was 
classical ; his conceptions clear ; and all his propositions were stated in language 
which it was scarcely possible to misapprehend. 

‘To his unbounded charity, public and private, every corner of his diocese will 
bear its testimony. The university established in Durham could hardly have 
been formed without his munificent support. His private charities were supplied 
with promptitude and delicacy. What he gave, he gave quickly; and his right 
hand knew not what his left hand did. Even those who were most in his confi- 
dence were continually surprised by discovering some fresh act of his benefi- 
cence ; and many of these acts, we believe, will not be knowa till they receive 
their final ‘‘ recompense at the resurrection of the just.” 

On the whole, it is very difficult to speak justly of this eminent person, without 
seeming to incur the charge of flattery. The difficulty, too, is increased 
because the Clergy and inhabitants of his diocese have seen the Bishop only 
in his declining years, and consequently have not had so fair au opportunity of 
estimating his real character. ‘Those who did know him, really and intimately, 
will concur in the truth of all that has been here advanced. Not a word of 
flattery will they detect in this public tribute of affection. ‘The departed Bishop 
was a man of no ordinary mould. His understanding was vigorous and com- 
prehensive; his learning accurate and deep ; his apprehension quick ; his temper 
highly sensitive, but generous, kind, and forgiving in the last degree. Perhaps 
no man ever lived who could dismiss an angry emotion more readily from his 
mind. ‘To forgive injuries, was the habit of lis life; to resent them he was 
never known. 

In conversation he was lively and instructive, and not unfrequently playful ; 
but whenever grave matters were introduced, his mind always rose in proportion 
to the subject, and he poured forth his store of knowledge, and his manly senti- 
ments with dignity and animation. 

The Bishop enjoyed at different periods of his life the confidence and esteem 
of some of the most distinguished persons of his time, especially in the clerical 
and legal professions. He had a laudable ambition to acquire the good opinion 
of good men, and he succeeded. But of popularity, in the common meaning of 
the word, he was totally regardless. No hope of reward, no fear of censare, 
could ever induce him to deviate from that course, which he conceived it his duty 
to maintain. 

But after all, the grand element of this fine character was a deep, habitual, 
and pervading sense of religion. This was the foundation stone of the whole 
fabric ; on no other principle, indeed, could such a character have been formed. 
The labour of his life and the faculties of his mind were steadily directed to the 
maintenance and vindication of Christian truth. ‘This way he- drew all his 
cares and studies.’’ Thither all his aspirations tended. He-has now “ finished 
his course.”” It may be added, we hope without presumption, ‘* he has kept the 
faith. Henceforth,’’ as we devoutly believe, ‘‘ there is laid up for him a crown 
re righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous judge, shall give him at the last 

ay.” 


Tue Ricut Rev. CartstopuerR Butson.—At Bath, in his 87th year, the Right 
Rev. Christopher Butson, D.D. Lord Bishop of Killaloe. His Lordship was edu- 
cated at Winchester, originally matriculated at Oxford as a Commoner of Trinity 
College, January 22, 1767, being then seventeen years old. In 1768 he succeeded 
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to a Scholarship at New College; in 1771 he obtained the Chancellor's Prize for 
English Verse, on ‘‘ The Love of our Country.”” April 3, 1772, he proceeded to 
the degree of B.A, and in 1774 vacated his Feliowship at New College by mar- 
riage, and shortly after was preferred to the Deanery of Waterford, whence in 
1804 he was promoted to a seat on the Irish bench, being appointed to the 
Bishopricks of Clonfert and Kilmacduagh, which have lately merged in the Sees 
of Killaloe and Kilfenora. 


; Name. Preferment. Net Value. County. Diocese. Patron. 
£ 
Hault Hucknall 113 - , 
Ashbridge, J Z Heath 174 Derby Lichfield Duke of Devonshire 
Bayliffe, W.. . Blore 130 Stafford Lichfield S. Shore, Esq. 
Bi Upton Warren 748 Wore. Worc. Earl of Shrewsbury 
iggs, G Halesowen 686 Salop Wore. Lord Lyttelton 
Chamb Spernal 154 Warw. Wore. Rev. J. Chambers 
ambers, J Neel Sollers 360 Salop Hereford Worcester College 
Cc Mh ere 1,485 Cheshire Chester ) Trustees of Lord 
vee, O Mucklestone 761 Stafford Lich. Crewe 
: 5 
Davy, C. + enone + suffolk Norwich Earl of Ashburnham 
Dickson, R.. .~ Ilfracombe 150 Devon Exeter Preb.in SarumCath. 
Franklin, F. W. Albrighton 651 Salop Lichfield Haberdashers’ Com. 
Haigh, W. . . Wooler 478 Northum.Durham Bp. of Durham 
Hatfield, J... . Atwick 149 York York Lord Chancellor 
Jago, Dr. . . Rattery 215 Devon Exeter Sir W. Carew 
Kendall, F.. . Riccall 95 York P.of D. & C.Preb. in York Cath. 
Augmbring 258 Sussex Chichest. Dela Zouch Family 
Kinleside, W Eton Coll., on no- 
inieside, "+ Poling 158 Sussex Chich. mination of Bp. 
of Chichester 
Luxton, J. . . Brushford 51 Devon Exeter Rev. J. Luxton 
Ashley 316 Stafford Lich, {7+ Kimersity and 
— Meynell 
Troughton, J. Binley 52 ; 
Wyken 115 } Warw. Lichfield Earl of Craven 
Almsford 297 F. Woodford, Esq. 
Woodforde, — Pointington 247 ¢ Somer. B. & W.< Lord Willoughby 
de Broke 
APPOINTMENTS, 
Name. Appointment. 
Dealtry, T. . . . Archdeacon of Calcutta. 


Gardner, B. M. . . Chaplain to the Bedford General Infirmary. 

Gleadall, J. W. . . Evening Preacher at the Magdalen Hospital. 

Kennedy, B. H.. . Head Master of the Royal Free Grammar School, Shrewsbury. 
Curate of Ennis, to be Principal of the School for Education of 

Merphy, — { the Sons of the Clergy at Edgeworthstown. 

Seager, J.O.. . - Head Master of Stevenhage Grammar School. 

Stock, G. P. . . . Chaplain to the Bradford Union Poor Establishment. 

Trocke, T. . . ~. Chaplain to the Cavalry and Infantry Barracks at Brighton. 

White,G.. . . ~. Curate of St. Leonard’s Chapel, Bilston. 


Woodward, C. . . Curate of the Parish of Gravesend. 
OBITUARY. 
Name. Appointment or Residence. 
Anstice, J. - « Late Student of Christ Church. 


Churchill, J. D. - « Of Blickling, Norfolk. 
Conway, J. . . . Of Lower Soughton, Flint. 
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Name. Appointment or Residence. 
Clementson, W.. . Head Master of Grammar Sclivol, Darlington. 
Dickinson, R. . . Afternoon Lecturer of St. Mary, Newington Butts. 


Field, R. . . . 


Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 


Franklin, F. W.. . Chaplain to Earl Talbot. 


Freeman, S. . . 


Near Forty Hill, Enfield. 


Froude, R. H. . . Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 


Hawkins, —.. . 
Menzies, A. . . 


Curate of Kington St. Michael, near Chippenham. 
Fellow of Trinity College. 


Skillern, R.S. . . Master of Crypt Grammar School, Gloucester. 
Spencer, R. . . . At Helmington Hall, Durham, 

Tozer, J. . . . . Curate of St. Petrock, Exeter. 

Troughton, J. =. . Chaplain to Earl Craven, 


Warne, J... . 


Priest Vicar of Exeter Cathedral. 


OXFORD. 


REGIUS PROFESSOR OF DIVINITY. 


The Gazette of Friday, the 19th March, 
notifies that his Majesty has been plea-ed 
to grant unto the Rev. Dickson Hampden, 
D.D. Principal of St. Mary Hall, the office 
and place of Regius Professor of Divinity 
in this University, together with the place 
and dignity of a Canon of the Cathedral 
Church of Christ, in the University, being 
void by the death of Dr. Edward Burton, 


OXFORD—SATURDAY, MARCH 5, 


Ata meeting of the Members of Convo- 
cation held on the above day, the annexed 
resolutions were agreed to:— 

“At an adjourned Meeting of Members 
of Convocation held this day in Corpus 
Common Room, it was resolved unani- 
mously, 

“T. That the Rev. Vaughan Thomas, as 
Chairman of this meeting, be requested to 
convey to the Rev. the Vice-Chancellor 
the sincere thanks of the meeting for the 
attention which he has paid to the former 
expressions of their wishes. 

‘*II, That the Rev. the Vice-Chancellor 
be respectfully requested to lay before the 
Board of Heads of Houses and Proctors 
the following considerations :— 

“The Members of Convocation whose 
names are attached to the late requisitions 
have, in their applications to the Rev. the 
Vice-Chancellor and the Board of Heads 
of Houses and Proctors, proposed to them- 
selves two distinct objects, each of which 
is, in their opinion, absolutely required by 
the nature and urgency of the occasion. 

“ The one is to guard against danger 
from Dr. Hampden’s future instructions as 
a professor; the other to counteract the 
evil tendency of his past publications by 
some formal and authoritative act of cen- 


sure. 

“* With respect to the latter, which they 
consider a measure of the utmost impor- 
tance, they are sti!l in doubt whether the 


Board of Heads of Houses and Proctors ha 
consented to entertain it in any shape ; and 
as an exact knowledge of the decision of 
the board upon this point must materially 
influence their own conduct, they request 
the earliest information upon it. 

‘© With regard to the former object, they 
feel that their distrust of Dr. Hampden as 
a teacher in theology (founded as it is on 
the nature and tendency of his repeated 
statements), is such as to require the im- 
mediate application of suitable and suffici- 
ent safeguards; and that no explanation 
or even recantation of his opinions at this 
moment can sufficiently restore their con- 
fidence: and they cannot but think it a 
great evil, that Dr, Hampden should be 
permitted to enter upon the duties of his 
office without any previous act upon the 
part of the University, which may serve as 
a warning to the young men committed to 
their care. 

“ Acting upon the deliderate and con- 
scientious conviction, that, under such cir- 
cumstances, nothing can justify the Uni- 
versity in shrinking from its solemu duty 
both to its students and the Church, they 
most earnestly deprecate any delay, which 
may throw doubt on its intention, and pro- 
tract, perhaps to another term, all the evils 
of this unhappy discussion. 

“ However unwilling to depart from the 
ordinary practice of the University, they 
feel it their bounden duty, as individuals, 
no longer to postpone the adoption of such 
measures as may seem best calculated to 
obviate the dangers apprehended, and se- 
cure the objects proposed. It is, therefore, 
with greatest respect, that they feel them- 
selves bound to add, that, after Tuesday 
next, they should consider themselves at 
liberty to pursue the course they may think 
best adapted to satisfy the claims of duty. 

“III. That the Chairman sign on behalf 
of the meeting. 

(Signed) 
“VauGHuan Tuomas, B.D., Chairman.” 
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It is indeed not merely discreditable, 
but disgusting, says the Siandard, that, on 
no less than two occasions, Dr. Hampden 
bas been permitted, and has availed him- 
self of the permission, to sit as judge in his 
own case; and that on one of these occa- 
sions, he has actually shielded himself from 
the inquiry into his qualifications by his 
own single vote. 

On Tuesday, 22d March, a Convocation 
was holden, which excited more than com- 
mon interest, and occasioned a greater in- 
fiux of Members of Convocation than we 
ever remember to have seen, except on 
strongly contested elections, or public cele- 
brities of the highest importance. The 
question to be decided was the adoption or 
rejection of the following statute :— 

“Sratutum NovumM.—Quum ab Uni- 
versitate commissum fuerit S. Theologiae 
Professori Regio, ut unus sit ex eorum 
numero, a quibus designantur selecti Con- 
cionatores, secundum Tit. XVI. § 8, necnon 
ut ejus consilium adhibeatur, si quis Con- 
cionator coram Vice-Cancellario in quies- 
tionem vocetur, secundum Tit. XVI. § 11. 
quum vero qui nunc Professor est, scriptis 
suis publici juris factis ita res theologicas 
tractaverit, ut in hac parte nullam ejus 
fiduciam habeat Universitas. 

“ Statutum est, quod munerum préedic- 
torum expers sit S. Theologie Professor 
Regius, donec aliter Universitati placuerit. 
Ne vero quid detrimenti capiat interea 
Universitas, Professoris ejusdem vicibus 
fungantur alii; scilicet, in Concionatores 
selectos designando Senior inter Vice-Can- 
cellarii Deputatos, vel eo absente, aut ipsius 
Vice-Cancellarii locum tenente, proximus 
ex ordine Deputatus (proviso semper, quod 
sacros ordines susceperit), et in consilio de 
Concivnibus habendo Prelector Domine 
Margarete Comitisse Richmondiz.” 

It being generally understood that the 
Proctors intended to interpose their veto, 
and by this means negative the statute, 
great excitement prevailed ; and this was 
considerably increased by a rumour that 
Mr. Vaughan Thomas was prepared to ar- 
gue from the statutes that the proper time 
for such interposition was after, and not 
before, the scrutiny had taken place. As 
we are enabled to give Mr. Thomas's speech 
at full length, we shall only recount, and 
that very briefly, the actual proceedings of 
the Convocation. The Convocation House 
being manifestly incapable of containing 
the numbers assembled, the Vice-Chancellor 
determined upon holding the Convocation 
in the Theatre, and shortly after three 
a’clock the procession moved from the 
Delegates’ Room; at the head of which, 
and immediately following the Vice-Chan- 


cellor, appeared the venerable and learned 
President of Magdalen College. The Doc- 
tors and Noblemen having taken their re- 
spective places in the semicircle, the Vice- 
Chancellor opened the Convocation, and 
after a short time consumed in the admis- 
sion of Members of Convocation to their 
Regencies, the Registrar read the statute, 
and the Vice-Chancellor inquired if any 
one desired to offer any observations on 
it:—Ecquis sententiam suam exprimere 
vult? Upon this, Mr. Thomas, who stood 
immediately in the centre of the area, ad- 
dressed the Vice-Chancellor and Proctors, 
and another gentleman uttered a few 
words, but as he commenced his speech in 
English, he was immediately stopped by 
the Vice-Chancellor, and reminded that the 
Latin was the only language to be statu- 
tably used in that assembly. The statute 
was then read a second time, and the Vice- 
Chancellor put the question first to the 
Doctors, ‘‘ Placetne vobis, Domini Doc- 
tores?” There were, as usual, several 
who cried “ Placet,” and asmaller number 
“Non.’’ Upon the question being referred 
to the Masters, ‘ Placetne vobis, Magis- 
tri?” the Proctors rose simultaneously, 
and imposed their veto, saying, “‘ Nobis 
Procuratoribus non placet.’”’” The Vice- 
Chancellor then immediately dissolved the 
Convocation. 

As no scrutiny could be taken, the 
friends of the measure adopted a mode, not 
unusual, of displaying the comparative 
numbers of the assentients and dissen- 
tients ; the Placets filed off to the right, 
leaving the Non Placets on the left, side of 
the Theatre; and a gentieman who is well 
versed in the subject, and whose calculation 
we can depend upon, assures us, that the 
numbers in the area, on the one side, (the 
Non Placets), were exactly 34, whilst he 
considers the Placets to have amounted to 
as nearly 480 as possible. 

Upon the result of the Convocation 
being generally known, a very full meeting 
took place at Brasennose College, where 
the following requisition was determined 
on, and, as we are given to understand, 
very numerously signed :— 


“A Requisition to the Rev. the Vice- 
Chancellor. 


“We, the undersigned members of 
Convocation, having found that the Uni- 
versity of Oxford has been precluded, by 
the intervention of the Proctors, from pub- 
licly expressing an opinion on the nature 
and tendency of principles promulgated in 
certain publications of the Rev. ‘Dr. 
Hampden, the Regius Professor of Divi- 
nity, still consider it our duty to state our 


OO 
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deliberate conviction that on this momen- 
tous subject some formal act of censure on 
the part of the University is imperatively 
required. 

‘* And we hereby respectfully request, 
that at the earliest opportunity which may 
seem to you fitting, you would be pleased 
once more to lay before the Board of 
Heads of Houses and Proctors, this earnest 
entreaty, that some measure may be again 
submitted to Convocation, to clear the 
University from the charge of sanctioning 
such principles, and to prevent, as far as 
possible, the dangers which are likely to 
arise from them.” 

And at the same time the following de- 
claration was unanimously agreed to :— 

“ Oxford, March 22, 1836. 

“We, the undersigned non resident 
members of Convocation, who have come 
to this place for the purpose of taking part 
in the deliberation on the proposed statute 
respecting Dr. Hanipden, desire also to ex- 
press our feelings of admiration and grati- 
tude towards the great body of resident 
members, and especially towards the mem- 
bers of the committee which has prepared 
the several documents, circulated at this 
crisis, for the wisdom and energy, the 
christian zeal and christian charity, with 
which they have laboured in this painful 
and sacred cause. 

“* And we do hereby pledge ourselves 
to promote, here and elsewhere, according 
to our means, the efficiency of the protest 
which the University is now called on to 
enter against a false and dangerous system 
of theology ; as also to render that pro- 
test, if possible, only the more solemn, 
complete, and decisive for any temporary 
obstruction which may occur, through ad- 
vantage taken of the forms of our academi- 
cal constitution.” 





The number of Essays delivered in for 
Mrs. Denyer’s Theological Prizes is as fol- 
lows :—* On the Doctrine of Faith in the 
Holy Trinity,” eight ; on the “Sufficiency 
of Holy Scriptures for the Salvation of 
Man,” five. 

Mr. Linwood, of Christ Church, the 
same gentleman who so recently ob- 
tained the University Scholarship for 
the encouragement of Latin Literature, 
is the successful candidate for Dean Ire- 
land’s Scholarship for 1836. 

The Examiners appointed to elect a 
Mathematical Scholar for 1836, have 
announced their election of Mr. Nicholas 
Pocock, B.A. Michel Scholar of Queen's 
College. 

In a Convocation, the names of the 
following gentlemen,who had.been nomi- 


nated Public Examiners, were submitted 
to the House, and unanimously ap- 
proved :— 

In Literis Humanioribus.—Rev. Frede- 
rick Oakeley, Fellow of Balliol College. 

In Disciplinis Mathematicis et Phy- 
sicis—Edward Hill, M.A. Student of 
Christ Church. 

The election of the Proctors for the 
ensuing year having taken place in their 
respective Colleges, according to the 
Caroline Statute, the names of the gen- 
tlemen appointed to fill that office were, 
on Wednesday, announced to the Vice- 
Chancellor. They are— 


Rey. R. Hussey, M.A. Stud. of Ch. Ch. 
Rev. H. Thorpe, M.A. late Fellow of 
St. John’s Coll. 
DEGREES CONFERKED, 
DOCTOR IN DIVINITY. 
Rev. Edward Bouverie Pusey, Canon 
of Christ Church, Regius Professor of 
Hebrew. (grand comp.) 


BACHELOR IN DIVINITY. 
Rev. Richard Greswell, Fellow of Wor- 
cester College. 


MASTERS OF ARTS. 

Rey. C, Alderson, Magdalen Hall, 
Rev. William Butler, Queen’s Coll. 
Willoughby J. E. Rooke, Brasen. Coll. 
George Benjamin Sandford, Brasen. Coll. 
Arthur H. Dyke Acland, Christ Church. 
Rey. S. Lysons, Exeter Coll. (gr. comp.) 
George Kettilby Rickards, Trinity Coll. 
Rev. William Hornby, Christ Church. 
Edward James, St. John’s Coll. 
Robert Lowe, Fellow of Magdalen. 

BACHELORS OF ARTS. 
Humfrey W. Freeland, Christ Church. 
John Frederick Fagg, University Coll. 
Theodore Augustus Echalez, Trinity Coll, 
Edward Hicks, C. C, C. (grand comp.) 
George Lowe, Merton Coll. 
Alfred Gatty, Exeter Coll. 
G. Newnham Phillips, Merton Coll. 





PEMBROKE COLLEGE. 

Havilland de Sausmarez, B.A. of Caius 
College, Cambridge, has been elected a 
Fellow of Pembroke College, on the nomi- 
nation of the Dean and Jurats of the 
Island of Guernsey. 

CORPUS CHRISTI. 

Mr. Richard Joynes (from the Charter 
House) has been elected Scholar of Corpus 
Christi College, for the county of Kent. 

MAGDALEN HALL. 

Mr. William G. S. Addison, Commoner 
of Exeter College, has been elected Lusby 
Scholar of Magdalen Hall. 
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QUEEN’S COLLEGE. 


George Kettilby Rickards, M.A. of 
Trinity College, has been elected and ad- 
mitted a Fellow of Queen’s College, on 
Mr. Michel’s Foundation. 

Mr. Edward Penrose Hathaway has 
also been elected a Middlesex Exhibitioner 
of the same Society. 


LINCOLN COLLEGE. 


A Fellowship is now vacant, to which an 
Election will take place on Friday, the 
20th day of May next. 

It is open to natives of the old Diocese 
of Lincoln. 

N.B, Candidates are required to give 
in their names to the Sub-Rector, together 
with the usual College Testimonials, and 
a certificate of their place of birth, on or 
before Saturday, the 14th of May. 

Messrs. J. Fraser and William Kay, and 
Messrs. George Atty, of Brasennose Col- 
lege, and F. P. Morris, of Worcester Col- 
lege, have been elected Scholars of Lincoln 
College; and at the same time, Messrs. 
E. H. Adamson, of University College, 
and C. R. Martyn, of Lincoln College, 
were elected Exhibitioners of the same 
Society, on the Foundation of Lord Crewe. 





University, Ecclesiastical, and Parochial Intelligence. 


NEW COLLEGE, 
Mr. Thomas Richard Agnew, Scholar 
of New College, has been admitted Actual 
Fellow of that Society. 


TRINITY COLLEGE. 


There will be an Election of Three 
Scholars on Monday, May 20. Candidates 
must be above sixteen and under twenty 
years of age, and will be required to pre- 
sent, in person, to the President, certifi- 
cates of baptism, and testimonials of con- 
duct, together with a Latin epistle, to 
request permission to offer themselves, at 
nine o'clock on Wednesday morning, May 
25. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 

Two Scholarships in this College, open 
to persons born in any part of England ; 
and one, confined to natives of the county 
of Kent, will be filled up on Friday, the 
llth of March, 

Candidates, who must not have exceed- 
ed the eighth Term from their Matricula- 
tion, are required to present, in person, to 
the Master, the usual testimonials of good 
conduct from their respective Colleges, to- 
gether with certificates of the place of their 
birth, on or before Monday, the 7th of 
March, 


CAMBRIDGE. 


GRACES, 


The following Graces have passed the 
Senate : — 


To authorise the Registrary to transfer 
the University Muniments from the present 
office in the Old Court of King’s College 
to a room in the Pitt Press, as a temporary 
Register Office. 


To appoint the Vice-Chancellor, the 
Master of Jesus, the Master of Christ's, 
Mr. Peacock, Mr. Whewell, Mr. Hughes, 
of St. John’s, Mr. Bowstead, Mr. Isaacson, 
Mr. Smith, of Caius, Mr. Philpott, and 
Mr. Phillips, of Queen’s, a Syndicate, to 
consider whether any and what alterations 
may be made in the Previous Exami- 
nation, and in the Examination for B.A. 
degrees. 


A Grace also passed the Senate to 
appoint Dr. French, Dr. Adams, Professor 


Lee, Professor Musgrave, Mr. Phillips, of 


Queen’s, Mr. Rose, of St. John’s, and 
Mr. Browne, of Emmanuel College, a 
Syndicate to reconsider and renew the 
Tyrwhitt’s Scholarship Regulations, which 
have ceased to be in force. 


PRIZES, 

The Chancellor's gold medals for the 
two best proficients in classical learning 
among the commencing Bachelors of Arts 
have been adjudged to William Alexander 
Osborne, and John Smith Mansfield, both 
of Trinity College —The first decision of 
the examiners was that Mr. Osborne had 
obtained the first medal; and Mr. Marsh, 
of St. John’s College, and Mr. Mansfield, 
of Trinity, being nearly equal, it was 
thought fit the two latter gentlemen should 
be re-examined. 


ELECTIONS. 

John Gorham Maitland and Charles 
Penrose, both of Trinity College, have 
been elected Bell’s scholars. 

Charles John Vaughan, of Trinity Col- 
lege, has been elected Craven scholar. 

Thcre will be Congregations in the 
Senate-house on the following days of the 
ensuing Easter term :— 

Wednesday.. April 27, at eleven. 
Wednesday.. May 11, at eleven, 
Wednesday... — 25, at eleven. 
Saturday....June 11, (Stat.) B. D. 
Com. at ten. 
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Wednesday..June 22, at eleven. 
Saturday....July 2, at eleven. 


Monday .... — 4, at eleven. 
Friday .... — 8, (end of term) 
at ten. 


DEGREES CONFERRKED. 
BACHELORS IN DIVINITY. 


Rev. Joseph Préndergast, Queen's Coll. 
Rev. Joseph Hugill, St. John’s Coll. 


MASTERS OF ARTS. 
James Henry Willan, St. John’s Coll. 
D. Cotterill, St. John’s Coll. 
Henry Matthew, Sidney Coll. 


BACHELOR IN CIVIL LAW. 
Hugh Penfold, Trinity Hall. 


BACHELORS OF ARTS. 


Rev. S.H.Widdrington, Mag.Coll. (comp.) 
James Patrick Royle, Trinity Coll. 

Henry Cotton Arden, Trinity Coll. 
Charles W. Lamprell, Clare Hall. 

George William Kerridge, Trinity Hall. 
Thomas Blackall, Caius Coll. 

Robert John Harrison, Emmanuel Coll. 
Charles Bernal, Clare Hall. 





The Rev. Stephen Reay, M.A. of St. 
Alban’s Hall, has been admitted adeundem 
in this University. 

Mr. Francis Nicholas, M.A. of Wadham 
College, has been admitted ad eundem in 
this University. 

The following are the names of the 
Inceptors to the degree of Master of Arts, 
on Friday, March 18 :— 

Robert Phelps, Trinity Coll. 

John Henry Brown, Trinity Coll. 

John H. Howlett, Fell. of Trinity Coll. 
Clement Fisher Sculthorpe, St. John’s Coll. 
Rev. C. B. Lockwood, St. John’s Coll. 
Joseph Bowstead, Fell. of Pembroke Coll. 
Rev. J. H. Pratt, Fell. of Caius Coll. 
Luke Jones, Queen’s Coll. 

Rev. James Hildyard, Fell. of Christ’s Coll. 
Rev. James Cartmell, Fell. of Christ’s Coll. 
Rev. S. G. Fawcett, Fell. of Magd, Coll. 
Alexander Tate, Emmanuel Coll. 


CLASSICAL TRIPOS.—Mar. 1, 1836. 
EXAMINERS 
J. F. Isaacson, B.D. St. John’s Coll. 
J. Gibson, M.A. Sidney Sussex Coll. 
H. S. Hildyard, M.A. St. Peter's Coll. 
C. Merivale, M. A. St. John’s Coll. 


FIRST CLASS. 


Osborne, Trin. | Gambier, Trin. 
Marsh, Joh. | Cotton, Trin. 
Bateson, Joh. | Frere, Trin. 
Mansfield, ‘Trin. | Walford, Trin. 
Smith, J. I. Trin. | Clayton, Caius 


Turner, R. E. Trin. | Atkinson, ‘Trin. 


SECOND CLASS. 
Jeudwine, G. Joh. | Cooke, Joh. 
Thompson, Em. | Wilkinson, Joh. 
Campbell, Trin. | Swinny, Mag. 
Richardson, Trin. | Fellowes, Joh. 
Thorp, Em. | Clarke, T. J. Jeh. 
Whitworth, Clare 


THIRD CLASS, 


Milner, E. W. Pem. ; Walton, Trin. 
Moore, Que. | Adcock, Clare 
Jackson, ; Pem. | Pollock Trin. 
Tennant Trin. | Hoare, Joh. 
Chapman, Joh. | Cousins, Spee 
Keymer, Pem. | Meade, Pet. 
Hudson, Joh. 





The following summary of the Mem- 
bers of the University is extracted from 
the ‘Cambridge Calendar” of the pre- 


sent year :— 
Membs. of Sen. Membs.on Bds. 


Trinity Coll..... 817... = 1658 
St. John’s Coll... 527 -- 1076 
Queen’sColl..... 117. .. 858 
CaiusColl. .coe TIG = cc 282 
Christ’s Coll....0 105 < 242 
Emmanuel Coll... 112 .. 217 
Corp. ChristiColl, 90 .. 214 
St. Peter’sColl... 95 .. 209 
Magdalene Coll.. 77 .. 188 
Catharine Hall.. 71 -- 186 
Clare Mall.cesae 82 ee 168 
Jesus Colliceccce, fui: :eris on A Oe 
Pembroke Coll... 53 .. 186 
Trinity Hall.... 45 «. 128 
King’s Coll. .... 83 .. 112 
Sidney Coll. .... 52 .. °° 87 
Downing Coll... 28 .. §2 


Commor. in Villa 11  .. 0 
2552 5467 





It appears from the last Oxford Calen- 
dar, that the total number in that Uni 
versity is 5154 ; consequently, Cambridge 
has a majority of 313 members. The 
increase in this University since last 
year is 68, 





JESUS COLLEGE. 


On Saturday last, Henry Jones Dau- 
beney, Esq. B.A., of Jesus College, was 
admitted a Fellow of that Society on the 
nomination of the Lord Bishop of Ely. 
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MARRIAGES. 


Rev. Richard Mountford Wool, of 
Brown Hills, Staffordshire, to Mary, third 
daughter of the Rev. Thomas Newcome, 
Rector of Shenley. 

At St. Mary’s, Newington, Surrey, the 
Rev. Thomas England, M.A. Curate of the 
parish, to Caroline Ann, youngest daughter 
of R. Muggeridge, Esq. of Walworth. 

Rev. John Wills, jun. of Scarbo- 
rough House, near Crewkerne, Somer- 
setshire, to Jane, youngest daughter of the 
late Henry Coles, Esq. of Fetherton Park, 
near Bridgewater. 

Rev. Nathaniel J. B. Hole, of Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge, to Louisa 
Godde Clayfield, eldest daughter of the 
late Edward Rolle Clayfield, Esq. of Bris- 
lington. 

Rev. W. R. Griesbach, M.A. Vicar of 
Friday Thorpe, to Hannah, second daugh- 
ter of John Singleton, Esq. of Givendale 
House, in the East Riding of Yorkshire. 

Feb. 25, Rev. E. S. Appleyard, to Anne 
Elizabeth, only daughter of the late George 
Jackson, Esq. of the Chancery Office. 

Feb. 23, Rev. Robert Burdett Burgess, 
M.A. of Queen’s College, Cambridge, to 
Margaret Esther, only daughter of the late 
Edward Burgess, Esq. 

Rev. J. Woodhouse, to Laura Agnes, 
fifth daughter of Sir J. Trevelyan, Bart. 
of Nettlecombe Court, Somersetshire, and 
Wallington, Northumberland. 

At the British Ambassador’s, Brussels, 
the Rev. R. Collinson, of Usworth, in the 
county of Durham, to Ellen, youngest 
daughter of Thomas Maingy, Esq. of 
Antwerp. 

The Rev. Reginald Southwell Smith, 
M.A. of Balliol College, Rector of West 
Stafford, to Emily Genevieve, youngest 
daughter of the late Henry Hanson Simp- 
son, Esq. of Bath. 

At Weymouth, the Rev. R. C. Phelips, 
M.A. of Trinity College, Rector of Cuck- 
lington, Somersetshire, to Caroline Anne, 
second daughter of Sir H. Hoskyns, Bart. 
of Harewood, Hereford. 

At Hanford, James John Farquharson, 
Esq B.A. and Gentleman Commoner of 
Christ Church, and of Langton House, in 
the county of Dorset, to Mary Anne, widow 
of John Phelips, Esq. of Montacute House, 
Somerset. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


At Old Swinford, Worcestershire, the 
Rev. C. H. Crauford, M.A. of Magdalen 
Hall, Rector of Old Swinford, aud eldest 
son of the late Major-General Robert 
Crauford, to Eliza, eldest daughter of 
Richard Hickman, Fsq. of Old Swinford, 

At. St. George’s, Hanover-square, by 
his Grace the Archbishop of York, the 
Rev. Charles Augustus Thurlow, M.A. of 
Balliol College, to Fanny Margaret, young- 
est daughter of Sir Thomas Buckler Leth- 
bridge, Bart. 


BIRTHS. 

At Horton Hall, Staffordshire, the lady 
of the Rev. G. G. Harvey, of a son. 

At Welton Vicarage, near Daventry, the 
lady of the Rev. Francis Tebbutt, of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, of a son. 

At Lewknor Vicarage, the Lady Caro- 
line Garnier, of a daughter. 

At Harrow Weald, the lady of the 
Rev. H. S. Foyster, of Queen’s College, 
Cambridge, of a son. 

At Speen, Berks, the lady of the Rev. 
J. E. Austen, of a son. 

At the Rectory, Chedzay, the lady of 
the Rev. T. B. Coney, of a son. 

At Bognor, the lady of the Rev. Lewis 
Brown, of a son. 

At Hemingford Grey, the lady ‘of the 
Rev. John Storer, jun. of a son. 

At the Rectory, Week St. Mary, Corn- 
wall, the lady of the Rev. W. Gee, of a 
daughter. 

On the 6th ult., the lacy of the Rev. 
R. Henshaw, of Woodville, near Kings- 
bridge, of a daughter. 

In the Close, Salisbury, the lady of the 
Rev. L. Tomlinson, of a son. 

On the 16th ult., at Tunstall, Kent, the 
lady of the Rev. C. B. Moore, B.A. of 
Christ Church, of a son. 

On the 12th ult., at Coventry, the lady 
of the Rev. W. F. Hook, M.A. of Christ 
Church, of a son. 

On the 17th ult., at Upper Clapton, the 
lady of the Rev. T. Gregory, of a son. 

On the 19th ult., the lady of the Rev. 
Thomas G. P. Atwood, of Pembroke Col- 
lege, and Vicar of Froxfield, Wilts, of a 
daughter. 

On the 21st ult., at the Warden's Lodg- 
ings, the lady of the Rev. Dr. Shuttle- 
worth, Warden of New College, of a 
daughter. 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
From the length of the Ecclesiastical Report, together with the Opinions upon the Lady Hewley’s 
Charity, which we last month purposely deferred that we might give the most correct report, we 
are compelled to omit, for the present month, many articles of interest, for which we must trust to 


the indulgence of our Correspondents. 


We beg to acknowledge the receipt of Two Pounds from “ G. L. W.” for the Protestant Church 


in the High Alps 











